
The labors of a secretary never ends, or so they say! 


Window 

on 

Jordan 


ByGhassan Joha 

Special to The Suit 

TRY TO. open a newspaper one morning on the 
vacancies' pages. There Lsalways a column for “sec¬ 
retaries wanted," asking for certain women: Jorda¬ 
nian, young, creative and practical; years of experi¬ 
ence and (more often than not) single. You may find 
other conditions but in most cases, these ads shy 
away from requiring male secretaries. 

TOe secretary’s job goes back to the scribes of 
antiquity. The Romans gave it a name— 
Secretanus—Keeper of secrets. The manufacturing 
of the first practical typewriter, and the two World 
Wars brought women into the secretarial field and 


formed the prototype of today's secretary. It was 
soon discovered that women took to clerical work 
quite well and became firmly established. This gave 
them fresh impetus to use their abilities. 

“Now. women are not only accepted but actually 
dominate the secretarial field." Dr Mousa Shteiwi. 
from the Department of Sociology in the University 
of Jordan told The Star. . 

Here in Jordon, the position itself isn't that old. 
becoming traditional because of social and economic 
factors and unemployment. “We can call this phe¬ 
nomenon as a support system that the society really 
needs." added Dr Shteiwi. ‘This kind of job is an 
appropriate one for women os a result of its impor¬ 


tance in public relations" The moment that a 
woman becomes , a secretary, she comes to have 
numerous tasks including externa] activities, she 
becomes apart from the working-area but still relates 
to it • 

_ “Many institutions, today prepare- women effec¬ 
tively to face die excessive tasks chat any secretary 
can have in her career," Dr Shteiwi said. 

“Working women are better needed toimprove 
the workload in any business. With her upgrading 
abilities and requirements, the executive secretary 
can run a whole company and administrate it with 
limited powers, of course." And that seems true. 

Continued on page 2 
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Popular sentiments high 
over visit by two 
deputies to Knesset 


‘Carlos the Jackal’ 
is found guilty in 
trial he denounces 


I: 




By Raed A1 Abed 

Star Staff Writer 
EVEN IN the peace era the 
Jordan Communist Party 
UCP) refused to invite its 
Israeli counterpart to its sec¬ 
ond conference held in 
Amman last week to avoid 
accusations of normalization 
with Israel. This is despite the 
historical relations between 
both parties. 

But as the Communists 
were meeting. Thursday, an 
Islamic fundamentalist figure 
who won an outright victory 
in the last parliamentary elec¬ 
tions defied all logic and vis¬ 
ited the Israeli Knesset. 

The unprecedented visit by 
two Jordanian legislators— 
Sheikh Mohamad Ra’fat and 
Hamadeh Faraneh—created a 
wave of anger among the resi¬ 
dents of the Baq’a camp. 
Baq’a. home to 150,000 Pal¬ 
estinians, is the largest refu¬ 
gee camp in the Kingdom. 

Shiekh Ra’fat, who 
received more than 8000 
votes, was the most popular 
figure in Baqa'a. He ran on an 
anti-normalization ticket and 
during his campaign he prom¬ 
ised to bring down the Jorda- 
n ia n-Israeli peace treaty. 
However last Thursday he 
shocked the public by his visit 
to the Israeli Knesset and his 
talks with ‘ the Knesset 
Speaker. 

Political analysts were par¬ 
ticularly astonished because 
of the past history of Ra'fat. 
The shiekh is considered one 
of the leading fundamental¬ 
ists. a Salafi who does not 
recognize regimes which 
don’t practice the rule of 
Islam. In the past he vehe¬ 
mently rejected any coopera¬ 
tion with “non Muslim" gov¬ 
ernments, including the 
regime in Jordan. 

The former member of the 
Muslim Brotherhood was a 
fiery preacher in the Muslim- 
dominated camp. During his 
Friday sermons his focus was 
on the necessity for Jihad 
(holy war) to liberate Pales¬ 
tine from the River to the Sea. 



Ra fat shakes hands with Israeli Knesset speaker, Dan Tichon during his visit there last 
week. Tichon presented the Sheikh with a miniature model of the Knesset. Faraneh 
stands in the background 


He also accused Arab regimes 
of not ruling by the Islamic 
Sharia. And in this respect, 
he strongly criticized those 
Islamists who became mem¬ 
bers of parliament. 

"I apologize to all those 
who listened to me and 
elected Shiekh Ra'fat," said 
his elections campaign man¬ 
ager, Mr Khalid Erar. 

Another Ra’fat’s supporter 
expressed his shock over the 
visit. He said that “something 
had gone wrong, he either 
cheated us or we were 
fooled," said Jamal Joma'a. 
32. “Everybody loves the 
man, why he visited die ene¬ 
mies, is something we cannot 
understand.” 

However, an old man siting 
in front of his store reacted 
coolly: "What’s wrong with 
the visit, I trust the shiekh. he 
visited Palestine," said Abu 
Jamal, 52. “J wish I can visit 
Palestine," 

However, both the public 
and the press expressed their 


dismay. On the whole, they 
ignored Faraneh, who is 
blown for his dealings with 
Israeli figures and institu¬ 


tions. and,, who enjoys strong 
relations with the Palestinians 
inside Israel. For instance, 
Faraneh was the first Jorda¬ 


nian journalist to give an 
interview to the Israeli radio, 
and he helped out the Arab 
Democratic Party in its cam¬ 
paign during the Israeli elec¬ 
tions last year. 

The visit, according to Far¬ 
aneh. came as an invitation 
from the Arab legislators in 
the Knesset. He denied Israeli 
reports claiming that Faraneh 
and Sheikh Ra’fat handed an 
Invitation to Knesset Speaker 
Dan Tichon to visit the-Jorda¬ 
nian PuriiamenL. 

Today, a police car stands 
guard outside Sheikh Ra’fai's 
house in Baq’a camp. Neigh- 
bora denied that violent 
actions had taken place in the 
last few days to protest the 
visit. , 

Ra'fafs young son said 
things are normal and that 
camp residents treat him and 
his brothers as usual and are 
always asking about their 
father. 

On his part. Sheikh Ra’fat 
did not consider his visit as 
normalizing “with the 

enemy", hut said that he vis¬ 
ited his homeland, Palestine, 
and he is still steadfast in his 

Con turned on page 2 


Israeli growth in West 
Bank escalating 


By James Rupert, 

OFRA, OCCUPIED West 
Bank—Under a gray, cold driz¬ 
zle, a half-dozen concrete- 
spattered laborers worked on 
the foundation of one of doz¬ 
ens of new homes sprouting on 
a stony ridge at the edge of this 
Jewish settlement 
A mile away, settlement sec¬ 
retary Yona Hoffman sat in an 
office lined with maps showing 
how Ofra, a village of perhaps 
2,000 people, is meant u> grow 
into a city of about 40,000. 


“We’re completing. 50 
homes...ahd starting 24 new 
ones,” Hoffman said. “We 
need to grow.” 

After years in which Israel 
froze most settlement construc¬ 
tion in occupied Arab lands. 
Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu this year is encour¬ 
aging a surge of Jewish home 
building. The government 
doesn't say how many new 
homes and apartments- are 
going up. But in recent months 
it has approved contracts to 


build more than 16,000 units 
just in settlements near Jerusa¬ 
lem. according to official fig¬ 
ures gathered-by the-Israeli 
monitoring group Peace 
Now Netanyahu says he is 
allowing settlements to accom¬ 
modate their populations’ “nat¬ 
ural growth" But independent 
surveys suggest that settlement 
construction is outpacing popu¬ 
lation growth and that signifi¬ 
cant numbers of homes are 
vacant. 


. Continued on page 2 


By John-Thor Dahlburg 
PARIS—Given a last chance 
to explain himself in court, 
“Carlos the Jackal." the erst¬ 
while globe-trotting terrorist 
nabbed by the French nearly 3 
years ago, launched into a 
long, rambling monologue 
Tuesday night, lashing out at 
“world Zionism" and the 
influence of McDonald’s. The 
judges and jury were unim¬ 
pressed. They deliberated and 
early Wednesday pronounced 
Carlos guilty of a triple mur¬ 
der in Paris in1975, sentenc¬ 
ing him to spend the nest of 
his life in a French prison. 

The ‘graying Venezuchnr-- 
bom leftist, 48, whose real 
name is Ilich Ramirez San¬ 
chez. had had no illusions os 
to the outcome. “Personally, 
the verdict is secondary for 
me. I am a revolutionary com¬ 
batant who recognizes neither 
the verdict nor the authority 
of (this) court,” he said earlier 
in the day. Carlos was con¬ 
victed of gunning down two 
unarmed French counterintel¬ 
ligence officers and a Leba¬ 
nese colleague turned 
informer who came to an 
apartment hideout on the Left 
Bank of Paris while investi¬ 
gating rocket attacks on 
Israeli airliners at Orly 

airport.. 

The defendant denounced 
the trial as a "masquerade," 
and his lead attorney, Isabelle 
Coutant Peyre, warned jurors 
not to sacrifice her diem to 
suit what she called American 
and Israel iinterests. In the 
nine-day proceeding, Carlos 
was. bombastic and charming, 
filled with hatred and 
friendly. He ogled women jur¬ 
ors, accused Israeli agents of 
being behind the murders he 
was accused of, interrupted 
proceedings to contest points 
of detail and recounted anec¬ 
dotes that seemed to miss the 
point. 

In a confused speech that 
lasted for almost four hours, 
the nattily dressed South 
American spoke fervently on 
behalf of the Palestinian 
cause, branded Israel “the 
first terrorist state in history" 
and spoke of “world war, war 
to the .death, the war that 
humanity must win' against 
McDonald-ization 


Stung by 
accusations that 
he had become 
nothing but a 
mercenary m the 
pay of Former 
East bloc gov¬ 
ernments and 
Arab nations 
like Syria, Car¬ 
los protested. 

“when one 
wages war for 
30 years, there 
is a lot of blood 
spilled—mine 
and others’. But 
we never Hilled 
- anyon e — *- for- 
money but for a 
cause—the liber¬ 
ation of Pales¬ 
tine.” For mote 
tham two [dec¬ 
ades; Carlos wosr 
on the . run . 
before being . 
captured j. in 
August-1994 by French police 
in Sudan, dumped in a sack 
and flown to France for trial. 

In this countiy alone, he 
could face as many, as five 
more trials for terrorist bomb- 


Carlos 


■ ings that he is believed t«« 
have masterminded or carried 
out and which killed 14 peo¬ 
ple. But it is in Austria that he 

Continued on page 2 
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Christmas in the Jerusalem is a hollow 


By Rebecca Trounson 
OCCUPIED JERUSALEM—Kevin 

Mclnemey and Graham Crowe stood 
braced against a chill wind outside the 
vast Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
looking wistfuL It was jus’t a few days 
before Christmas in this city so holy to 
Christians around the world, but there 
was hardly a sign of the blessed event, 
the young Irishmen noted glumly. No 
holiday lights or decora¬ 
tions,- no Christmas music 
on the radio, and only a 
small artificial tree in the 
lobby of their East Jerusa¬ 
lem hotel. - “It's hard for us 
to .believe it’s actually 
Christmas," said Mclner- 
ney, 21, who was visiting 
Jerusalem with Crowe and 
other soldiers on a brief 
leave from their duties with the 'UN 
force in Lebanon. “It's a very big time 
of year for us at home, but you hardly 
feel it at all around here." 


wor 

Rep art 


Such is the elusive nature of Christ¬ 
mas in the Holy Land, an all but forgot¬ 
ten holiday in a Jewish state where 
Christians make up less than 3 percent, 
of the population. While the atmosphere 
in American and European cities is full 
of holiday cheer at this time of year, 
public reminders of Christmas are 
nearly nonexistent and can even be 
oddly incongruous in the 
. land where tradition holds 
that it all began. 

There are positive 
aspects to this situation. 
Unexposed to . the 
intensely 'commercial, 
aspects.of Christmas else- 
. where, children are less 
likely to beg for adver¬ 
tised toys. The aisles at 
Tel Aviv’s Toys ’R’ Us. 
unlike those in its sister stores almost 
anywhere else, are remarkably empty, in 
the days before Christmas. And each - 
year, the Jewish National Fund gives 



away Christmas trees—typically 

spindly pines akin to Charlie Brown's, 
but trees nonetheless—to resident 
Christians. . 

Inside the many churches in Israel 
that mark sites sacred to Christians, the 
faithful celebrate the holiday with ser¬ 
vices, songs and prayers made the more 
meaningful by the fact chat they are tak¬ 
ing place here. But for the less obser-. 
vant Christian, who may rely on tinny, 
jingles, stockings in store windows and 
brightly lighted streets to stir that 
Christmasy feeling, the season can be a 
trifle lonely. . . 

Last week, an American .woman stood 
gazing at red and green ornaments, ««- 
dies and wrapping paper inside one of 
tbe few stores that sells such items in 
Jerusalem's Old City. “I’m not really 
shopping," she confided; “1 just like 
coming in here, to JoOk at.all tile Christ¬ 
mas things. You start to miss them 
here," 
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" The labors of a secretary 
never ends, or so they say! 


Continued from page I 

Today. n mi iv educational 
institutions provide a general 
curriculum for a wide range of 
courses in llic secretarial field. 
Tlie.sc range from typing (in 
Arabic and English i. shorthand 
and accounting to office man¬ 
agement and computer studies. 
*'■ •his respect also, there are 
people who just want the ge'n- 
-ral principles of secretarial 
.'-orl. that includes typing and 
•liorlhnnd and those who pass 
:hc TtwjUit and want to take up 
•ecrciarial work as a career. 

Antal. |»J. is one of many 
women who decided to 
jom one ol the well-known 
institutions in Amman, last 

* 'citiher. She hopes to graduate 

• •M summer. “At first, my 
i.ithcr refused to let me join. 
•’ cause he wanted me to join a 

.ltnrnitv college. But I didn't 
a g» *d average in the 


Tawjihi. So after much quarrel 
he accepted.” 

She said that a secretary has 
a very important role in any 
corporation. "She is always 
needed ” The same happened to 
Sylvia, a colleague of Amal in 
the class. “From the start I 
wanted to become a secretary 
because of the demand and also 
because*bf the unemployment 
situation in Jordan.” She added 
that she is already focusing her 
attention on banks and big 
companies. 

BuL what about those who 
are already working. Sawson. 
in her early 20s, is an executive 
secretary in one of the promi¬ 
nent companies in West 
Amman which began working 
last year. “At first, I had prob¬ 
lems because of the overload: 
this made me bad-tempered. 
But now. after one year. I love 
my work.'* She confided that 
her salary is now douhle. She 


did say also that she was sub¬ 
jected to some kind of harass¬ 
ment. didn't elaborate, and said 
it was cleared up now. 

The issue of harassment and 
abuse could happen in a situa¬ 
tion where -men and women 
work together. 

"There must be effective leg¬ 
islations in our country which 
preserve the working rights of 
women and prevent any kind of 
exploitation of them." Dr 
Shteiwi added. These legisla¬ 
tions can't be effective unless 
they give full, just and protec¬ 
tive rights to every working 
woman. 

"These rights must include 
salaries, working conditions 
and working hours-” 

The secretary may have to 
work very closely with her 
manager, and may create a situ¬ 
ation that could compromise 
her work. Dr Shteiwi pointed 
out. 


That is why parliament, trade 
and professional unions nnd 
NGOs need to work together to 
legitimize the working rights 
Tor women, the academic 
continued. 

'Today managers and busi¬ 
nessmen accept the idea of a 
working woman. But most are 
still not willing to grant them 
rights in the workplace.” 

It's our duty and demand to 
force them by law to believe in 
and agree to such rights.” Dr 
Shteiwi concluded. “The better 
the woman is educated, the 
wiser she becomes to her 
rights.” 

Yet for others, economic 
necessity may he overwhelming. 
Rasha Faycz. failed in her. Tiw- 
jUii exams this year and joined 
up to study secretarial work. 

“I decided to study this to 
help out my family.” She is liv¬ 
ing with her parents and her 
father is a pensioner. ■ 


Israeli growth in West Bank escalating 


Continued from page 1 

The ClintLui administration 
has asked Nctanvahu for a 
■‘timeout” on 

construction, saying settle¬ 
ments complicate" peacemak¬ 
ing. Each new home represents 
a physical and political anchor 
i«v Nrael on laud that, accord¬ 
ing to peace agreements, is 
supposed to be up for negotia¬ 
tion in a final peace deal. 

I'; ■ lectin tans, as well as many 
Israelis and foreign govern¬ 
ments. condemn the expansion 
as an effort by Netanyahu's 
government in pre-empt 
negotiations. 

“It is a systematic, stepped- 
up campaign to confiscate 
more land." said Hunan Ash- 
rani. a Palestinian National 
Authority gmernnicnl minis¬ 
ter. in a recent interview. 
"They will build enough settle¬ 
ment *• to fill the West Bank 
with Israelis, and then there 
won't be a need tor final-status 
•icgntiulinns.” 

Nctanvahu. who draws 
essential’ political support from 
the ■.*'•(imated West 

B:ml. settlers, denies tlwt the 
expansion K an obstacle to 
pc.icemal.im! and niv* it is not 
prohibited h\ the pence accords 
Mgnetl so far. 

flic government has 
resumed construction gradu¬ 
ally . pcrlinp*. because of hudget 
i."i>sir.iiiits. hii; also |o avoid a 
violent response, said A minim 
(.■ 011 . 111111111 . who monitors set¬ 
tlements for the Israeli group 
Peace Now. which opposes set¬ 
tlement construction. "A high- 
ptofilc move would cause an 
explosion" among Palestinians, 
he said, as it did last March, 
w lien Net any aln i announced 
,,! c start ol work on Har Hums, 
a new Jewish neighborhood for 

MU Hi to Iv -cl in largely 
vi ab-popu luted East 

l ern silent. 

Viter Israel captured the 
oest Bank from Jordan in the 
i•‘•'.7 "i-.-Dav V*ar. hard-line 
Israeli-- began building settle¬ 
ments amid the hostile Arab 
population to claim the terri¬ 
tory as pari ol Israel. Now, 144 
fenced and guarded settlements 
dot the rocky hills and valleys. 
Mo a arc snull villages, 
.iliinuigli some comprise a 


Israeli settlements sprout again in occupied lands 


dozen or so people living in 
trailers, and others are towns of 
as many as 20.000 people. 

Making the beginnings of 
peace in 1993, Israel and the 
Palestinians agreed to settle 
who gets what land in the final 
slage of negotiations. Israel’s 
Labor Party governments froze 
much of the settlement con¬ 
struction. although they let it 
continue where it appeared 
likely that the land eventually 
would go to Israel. Israeli and 
foreign analysis say. 

Netanyahu’s government has 
unfrozen old projects and 
expanded incentives for Jewish 
settlement to cover all of the 
West Bank. Sealers can get an 
income-tax break of 7 percent 
or more, plus housing loans of 
$14,000 and subsidies for 
schools. 

In August, a Peace Now sur¬ 
vey of 120 scnlemenis found 
4.700 houses or apartments 
under construction—and this 
month, the Associated Press 
reported 7.500 units being built 
in 65 settlements. Such con¬ 
struction. enough for 20.000 to 
30.000 residents, suggests 
housing expansion of 10 per¬ 
cent or more per year—"well 
beyond natural growth" of set¬ 
tler populations, which is ”5 
percent (annually) as an abso- 
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lute maximum." said 
Goldblum. 

US officials say a US gov¬ 
ernment study last spring 
reported significant vacancies 
in the settlements, and Peace 
Now reported 3,200 vacant 
homes in its August survey. 

Netanyahu’s spokesman. 
David Bar-Hlan, denied that the 
government is taking over new 
land for settlements, but Pales¬ 
tinians and Peace Now said set¬ 
tlers frequently do so by estab¬ 
lishing distant “extensions" to 
existing settlements. “They 
might put three or four mobile 
homes out” on a hilltop and 
begin building permanent 
homes, said Goldblum. 

The degree to which settle¬ 
ment expansion obstructs a 
peace accord depends partly on 
where it takes place. Settle¬ 
ments along the West Bank's 
border with Israel might be 
conceded more easily by the 
Palestinians in negotiations. 

According to Jerome Segal, 
a University of Mainland pro¬ 
fessor and prominent analyst of 
the peace process, particularly 
troubling are settlements in the 
middle of the West Bank, 
where Israeli control would 
break Palestinian territory into 
non-contiguous chunks; and 
those thaf would seal otT East 
Jerusalem, which the Palestin¬ 
ians claim os their capital, from 
the rest of the West Bank. 
Israel has claimed sovereignty 
over East Jerusalem, a move 
unrecognized by the interna¬ 
tional community. 

Ofra is one of those settle¬ 
ments. It sits on the rough spine 
of rocky ridges that run up the 
center of the West Bank. 
Behind its fences, a few hun¬ 
dred small bouses nestle amid 
gardens. 


Gabriel Bitton, 30. who runs 
Ofra’s only restaurant out of a 
pair of trailers, said 80 percent 
of the residents “have come 
because of ideology"—the con¬ 
viction that Jews must live on 
the land that formed biblical 
Israel. 

Inside their fences. Ofra's 
people are lightly knit and 
secure. Cans ;ind houses, are 
unlocked and everyone knows 
each other. 

But Ofra sits barely ihree 
miles north of Ramallah nnd Al 
Birch, twin Palestinian lowns 
that now arc home to most of 
the Palestinian National 
Authority's government. Ofra 
residents regularly are attacked 
with rocks, and have been shot 
at when they drive outside the 
settlement. For all the beauty 
of the surrounding hills, resi- 
dents'say they can't walk there 
without guns. 

In Israeli cabinet debates this 
month. Defense Minister Yit¬ 
zhak Mordechai presented a 
map of West Bank lands that 
Israel says it must keep for 
security reasons—and Israeli 
pi ess accounts. said Ofra was 
not on it. That, and US pres¬ 
sure on Israel to pull back from 
more land in compliance with 
the peace accords, has raised "a 
lot of concern" in Ofra “that 
the army will leave this area 
and the Palestinian police will 
have control.” said Hoffman. 

That prospect turns Hoff¬ 
man’s talk of the future dark. 
“Every time we would come or 
go (from Ofra). wc would need 
an armed escort." he said. “But 
Ofra will stay, even if it costs 
us casualties every day.” ■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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Part of the 12 days activities before Christmas, an Inter.Continental team visits the 
SOS village. The team was headed by Mrs Soper, wife of the Hotel’s General Man¬ 
ager and the Public Relations Director ; Ms. Aslou. They passed by the 12 homes in 
the village to wish everybody Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year and thanked 
the Mothers of these homes for the superb care and attention given to the children. 


Popular sentiments high over 
visit by two deputies to Knesset 

Continued from page 1 from Sheikh Ra'fdL However, senting all the political and 
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his brother. Saleh Ra'ftir. the Hayel Al Smur. speaker of the avowing Shiekh Ra fat rcprc- 
general secretary of the Fcda House, succeeded in wrapping sentalion of ihe community 
Party in the Palestinian sell- up the issue and. mauv ilepu- ' n L- amp and asking him 
rule areas, failed to get him fies were refused permission resign from the Lower 
permission to visit Palestine, to speak: Ahmad Owcidi Al House, 
while “Faranch succeeded in Ahudt. an ultra-naliotialist. Another strong statement 
issuing him with u visa in few was steaming to speak but was was released by the political 
minutes. disallowed. Mr Srour ended panics and the civic institu- 

M -ny P°pttlu r -Wtorh have the discussion after half an lions and public figures in the 
accused Faraneh of exploiting hour, saving that the visit by first district, a Palestinian 
an interview published by a the two deputies was a per- ■ populated area, considering 
ocal da.!> newspaper, earlier sonal affair. the visit or both deputies as 

R- -rn T V,S,t W 4 S recc ! vcd b - v , a dangerous and ;in attempt to 

in ^ stmng campaign ni |«,pu ar ,r a „,rcr m>rmnli»alion from 

a visit to the Israeli Knesset. protest purticularlv bv Jorda- »Kn nvr. i-.i c-in-u m nr.™. 

However. Ra’tat said his nians oi Palestinian' origin. : 

Visn to the Knesset was not The campaign is led hv oppn- V . .V Th 5 
on the agenda, but something sition panics, who launched a ,h ^ J h . e ,. »J t P ul,es I Faraneh 
spontaneous. campaign of protest in Baq’a ' nd K;l ,0 JJ do ”° l I ’ c P 1 rcs f n i 

The Jerusalem Post, the camp, the constituenc) of tmtled people ol Jordan 
Israeli English daily, pub- Sheikh Ra'fat. and in the first ^ !hl?ir »» ihe 

lished a picture of the Knes- district of Hamadeh Faraneh.’ : Lower House docs not reflect 
set speaker receiving a gift About 30 personalities repre- the wish of the people. ■ 


‘Carlos the Jackal’ is found 
guilty in trial he denounces 


Continued fronj page I 

launched his boldest stroke: 
the December 1975 assault on 
the Organization of the Petro¬ 
leum Exporting Countries 
headquarters in Vienna and 
the kidnapping of II OPEC 
oil ministers from there to 
Algeria. 

If terrorism has an interna¬ 
tional superstar, after the 
OPEC operation it was Car¬ 
los. But people expecting to 
glimpse a James Bond—or 
Che Guevara-like figure at the 
Paris trial, his first anywhere, 
were sadly disappointed. One 
French TV correspondent said 
the overweight defendant in a 
brown leisure suit and a silk 
scarf around his neck looked 
more like an aging Latin 
lounge singer. Carlos argued 
until the end that he had been 
“kidnapped” in Sudan and 
therefore his trial was 
“illegal." 

Olivier Maudrcu another 
defense lawyer, said the state 
resorted to trumped-up evi¬ 
dence and that French intelli¬ 
gence “torpedoed" the investi¬ 
gation of the murders in the 
Rue Touliier to cover up a 


Writer 

Wanted 

Freerlance 
writers 
required. An 
excellent 
command of ' 
the English 
langui^re is a 
must. 

Experience-in . 

journalistic 
writing and in- 
• computer, 
literacy would 
be an 

advantage/ * 
If interested fax 
your C.V to . 

648298 


“stale secret." He questioned 
why French police had failed 
to find and brine into testify 
three witnesses of the mur¬ 
ders. all Snulh American 
friends of Carlos. 

Five years ago, while at 
large. Carlos was sentenced tn 
a Tifeterm for the June 27. 
1975. killings of Jean Dona- 
tini and Raymond Dous, 
agents of the French counter¬ 
intelligence agency, and 
Michel Moukharbal, a Leba¬ 
nese known to Carlos as a 
sympathizer for the Palcstin- 
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Gulf 
states 
begin to 
open bank 
market 


Continued from page I 

cussed plans to create a 
new private sector Arab 
institution with $500 mil¬ 
lion in capital to finance 
trade and investment In 
the region. 

Huge projects, for pri¬ 
vate sector development, 
are planned. They 
indade big gas develop¬ 
ments in Oman and 
. Qatar, petrochemicals 
expansion in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, alumini um produc¬ 
tion in Bahrain, and new 
or expanded industrial 
zones in the United Arab 
Emirates. Infrastructure 
requirements alone are 
estimated at $65 blttioo- 
$165 billion over the next 
decade for the Middle 
East and North Africa 
region. 

‘The first stage or 
Saudi indust rialiratio n 
was entirely financed by 
the state,” said Andrew 
Cunningham, analyst al 
Moody's, giving one 
example. “Now we are 
seeing a second stage and 
it is being financed hy 
the private sector. Banks 
are expected to play 
their parts in this." 

Allowing banks to set 
up branches across GCC 
countries is tikdy to put 
■ pressure on small banks, 
accelerating mergers. 
Arab bankers say many 
countries have too many 
small, poorly capitalized 
banks, which will face 
difficulties as domestic 
markets become more 
open to foreign competi¬ 
tion and governments 
sign up to global free 
trade agreements. Half 
the assets in the Arab 
banking sector are held 
by 20 per cent of the 300 
banks. 

Merger activity seems 
to have picked up in 
Oman, after consolida¬ 
tion was encouraged by 
the central bank. The 
first hank merger in 
Saudi Arabia was 
announced in Septem¬ 
ber. It was the, work of 
Prince Al Waleed bin 
Talal, the international 
investor and nephew of 
Saudi Arabia's King 
Fahd. The United Saudi 
Commercial Bank, con- 
trolled by the prince, 
merged with Saudi 
Cairo bank, creating the i 
kingdom’s third biggest I 
bank. 

Elsewhere in the Arab 
world the merger trend 
has gathered pace. Leb¬ 
anon’s overbanked mar¬ 
ket saw this month the 
merger of Byblos Bank 
with Bank Beyrouth 
pour le Commerce, mak¬ 
ing the new institution 
the fourth largest in the 
country. ■ 

Financial Times 
Syndication 


senting all the political and 
social sectors residing in the 
camp met ktsi Monday and 
discussed Ra’fat’s visit to the 
Knesset, then released u 
statement condemning 

Ra'Jal's visit. 

The popular groups in the 
. camp arc. collecting 2U.000 
signatures for a memo dis¬ 
avowing Shiekh Ra'fat repre¬ 
sentation of the community 
in the camp and asking him 
to resign from the Lower 
House. 

Another strong statement 
was released hy the political 
parties and Lhc civic institu¬ 
tions and public figures in the 
first district, a Palestinian 
populated area, considering 
the visit of both deputies as 
dangerous and an attempt to 
transfer normalization from 
the official circle to the popu¬ 
lar one. The statement added 
that the deputies (Faraneh 
and Ra’fat] do not represent 
die united people of Jordan 
and their presence in the 
Lower House docs not reflect 
the wish of the people. ■ 


ian cause. French criminal 
procedure required that Car¬ 
los be retried on the same 
charges after his capture. 

On Monday, prosecutor 
Ginn Necchi called for a life 
term for Carlos, saying the 
sentence he was asking for 
was “not a question of war, of 
revenge, but of implementing 
the law of the republic.” Car¬ 
los answered with a guffaw. 


LA Times-Washington 
Post News Service 


Cheers for the Mother Theresa 
home for the homeless 








0 As part of the charitable activities organised by Hotel Inter. Continental Jordan, a group of the 
management and staff of the hotel visited Mother Theresa’s home for the homeless. Mr Jonathan 
Soper, General Manager and Regional Director Operations Jordan and Ms team were warmly wel¬ 
comed by the management and die residents'iff the home. Everybody enjoyed a lunch prepared hy 
the Hotel’s Chef, daring which the Hotel’s dance group “Ya HahP* gave a short Debkeh perfor¬ 
mance. 



















































An unconventional 
report on Jordanian 
news and views edited 
by Marwan Al Asmar 


Retirement age 

■ An Idea that maybe gaining greater currency these 
days is that of increas¬ 
ing the retirement age. 

Referring specifically to 
state employees. Prime 
Minister Abdel Salam 
Ai Majaii said that the 
retirement age could be 
increased from the 
present 60 to 65 years 
of age. Later on in the 
week. Deputy Prime 
Minister for Social 
Affairs Dr Abdallah 
Nsour clarified chat the 
government is noL pres¬ 
ently considering . 

increasing the retire- Al MajaU 
ment age. 



IV 


Press boycotts House 

■ A tussle is brewing between Parliament and the 
press. The four daily newspapers— Ad Dustour. Al 
Rai. Al Aswaq and Al Arab Al Youm —are refusing to 
provide coverage of the sessions'of both the Upper 
and Lower Houses of Parliament. Newspaper 
employers say that this decision was taken as a 
protest against the General Secretariat of Parliament 
which is preventing journalists from carrying out 
their duties by confining them to one room in the 
Lower House. This is certainly a new step. Previ¬ 
ously, members of the press were allowed unlimited 
access. It is argued that this is essential so that the 
joumalisi can carry out his job effectively. What is 
making the dailies more angry is that reporters of 
Petra (Jordan Press AgencyJ continue to enjoy unlim¬ 
ited access inside Parliament. 

A case against the Prime Ministry 

■ A legal dispute has ensued over the ownership of 
the land on which the Prime Ministry stands today. A 
Jordanian has filed a case against the Prime Minister 
and the Civil Public Prosecutor in the Court of First 
Instance in Amman. He is contesting the ownership 
of the buildings and land which make up the Prime 
Ministry complex. The plaintiff, who has already 
appointed a team of lawyers, used to own the land 
years ago. After he was convicted on a criminal 
offence, his liquid and fixed assets, including the 4th 
Circle plot of land, were confiscated by the state. But 
he was later retried and was found innocent. By that 
time the government had sold his property off 
through a public auction, and the late Sherif Zeid Ben 
Nasser Al Jamil bought the land and building. He is 
now asking for a JD 1 million compensation. 

....And another case against the 
government 

■ The government could be having a bad day this 
week. President of the Jordan Medical Association. 
Dr Bassem Al Dajani 

says that his association 
is taking the Health 
Ministry to court over 
the issue of incentives. 

Dr AI Dajani says that 
the reconciliation com¬ 
mittee that has been 
appointed to reach a set¬ 
tlement between doc¬ 
tors. demists and phar¬ 
macists in the public 
health sector, and the 
Health Ministry, is now 
deadlocked. Dr Al 
Dajani says that he now 
hopes that the courts 
will act us final arbi¬ 
ters. The Association Al Dajani 
wants 60 percent of the 
charges of treating 

patients (those who can afford ill in government hos¬ 
pitals to he given to the medical staff whereas the 
government is only willing to cough up half of that. 
These public health employees have been on a “go- 
slow” heforc the formation of the reconciliation com¬ 
mittee. Dr Dajani says that they will again review the 
situation after the court hearing. 

Jordanians in Iraqi Jails 

■ There arc 140 Jordanians in Iraqi jails. This is 
according to a memorandum given by the Iraqi 
Ambassador in Ammon to Foreign Minister Dr Fayez 
Al Tarawneh. But sources are saying that there could 
be more. 

More private universities 

■ The saying that necessity is the mother of inven¬ 
tion should he indeed changed to education is the 
mother of invention. Jordan is to have six more pri¬ 
vate universities. Minister of Education Dr Munthir 
Al Masri says that he has agreed in principle to allow 
the establishment of yet more private universities in 
the Kingdom. Two American universities are to be 
established in both Amman and Aqaba. These are 
affiliates of universities in the United States. Also 
two more universities arc Jordanian but have Arab 
shareholders, and a further two universities are to be 
wholly devoted to post-graduate studies. 

Price of sugar to go down 

■ The Ministry of Supply is to lower the price of one 
ton of sugar by JD 10. This is a gesture made by the 
government because of the outbreak of the Ramadan 
feast due to start at around the New Year. The price 
nf one Kilogram of sugar should now go down to 300 
fils. Secretary General of the Ministry Dr Mohammad 
Al Samadi urged the private sector to act accordingly 
and lower their prices. 

Islamists 

■ Elections to the 120-person Shura Council of the 

Islamic Action Front 

were completed last 
week. While political 
observers are saying 
that the results are a 
victory to the moderate 
wing in the 1AF. it is 
not at all certain 
whether this is the case 
at all. Hardliners such 
us Ho mam Said. 

Mohammad Abu Fans. 

Abdel Aziz. Jabr and 
Jamil Ahu Bakr among 
others also got re¬ 
elected. Elections to the 
post of General Secre¬ 
tary takes place tomor- , . , 

row, Friday, and Dr Arabyat 
Abdel LatiF Arabyat is 

lipped to win. 



Arabyat 
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His Royal Highness Crown Prince Has son, the Regent, speaks to reporters after chairing Tuesday's Cabinet session. 
The session included a discussion of the various phases of the social and economic development plan for the coming. 
years. The Prince said it was important to continue to outline details of the plan away from the traditional concepts. He 
pointed 'out that it should depend on the principles of central planning, but must be decentralized in Us execution. 


The case of the Jordanian 
communists, at what 
expense unity 


Euro-Med seeks 
for a more 
extensive dialogue 

ByMsiun Awadat 

Special la The Star . 

BURGMESCO IS the trans-Meditcrraneun network of 
foreign policy and international relations' institutes of the 
countries of the Euro-Mediterranean partnership. It con¬ 
stitutes a forum for an on-going dialogue on politics and 
security matters between both sides of the Mediterranean. 

■. The network is the result of the transformation of 
MfSCo (Mediterranean Study Commission) into Euro- 
Mesco (Baro-Medlterranean Study Commission! by its 
expansion to almost all members-of the Partnership. The 
■institutionalization of Euro-Mesco took place in June 


By Raed Al Abed 

Star Staff Writer 

THE JORDANIAN Commu¬ 
nist Party (JCP) has ended its 
second public conference, or 
its big international communist 
festival as some described it. 
While its slogan is ‘long live 
communism.* its now seeking 
to adopt more pragmatic poli¬ 
cies towards the government. 

The 127 participants elected 
the party's 27-member central 
committee, the Inner post¬ 
poned another meeting to elect 
the politburo and the general 
secretary which will take place 
this Sunday. 

Hie three-day conference 
which W3S attended by about 
1000 guests representing 17 
communist parties from 
around the world was 
described as one of muscle 
flexing by the Jordanian com¬ 
munists. However, the gather¬ 
ing failed to enthuse new 
blood in the 46-year-old party, 
as the classical communists 
dominated the seats of the cen¬ 
tral committee. 

Mr Ya’qoub Zayadcen. an 
old guard communist, and 
leader of the JCP since 1985. 
decided to run again for the 
post of general secretary. Mr 
Zoyadeen is a respected figure 
by the traditional communists 
as well as the young modern 
elements in the party. 

The JCP, together with the 
center-right National Constitu¬ 
tional Party is considered one 
of the luckiest parties who 
were both allowed to hold 
their conferences at the Royal 
Cultural Center. Other parties 
like the People's Democratic 
Party, another leftist, were 
even denied permission Lo 
hold its conference in one of 
the hotels, despite the fact that 


it was at the parly's expense. 

However, the conference 
wasn't opened with the Com¬ 
munist Internationale Anthem, 
as is usually the case, because 
a leading member in the Party 
kept the cassette in her pocket 
and gave party organizers 
another one titled Nahno Al 
Shahab ( We arc the youth) 
saying "that the government 
treated us well by giving the 
party permission to hold the 
conference in the RCC.” 

Even more, party guests 
were allowed to travel through 
out the Kingdom at the 
expense of the Ministry of 
Tourism: Conference delegates 
were taken to Petra. Jerash and 
other places. Observers later 
sarcastically said that they 
where treated like official 
guests. 

Along with the Arab Social¬ 
ist Ba'ath Party and the Arab 
Land Party, the communist 
party violated the opposition 
parties' consensus to boycott 
the general elections. Two 
leading communists put up 
two candidates in the latest 
parliamentary. While Moham¬ 
mad Al Butayneh managed to 
win a scat Emily Nafa'a failed 
yet again to get elected. 

Party's support in the elec¬ 
tions was - somewhat boosted 
by some protest votes form the 
other opposition parties, the 
rest of the nine parties. 

During the conference the 
controversial issue of the 
party's participation in the lost 
election was peppered over. 
The traditional leadership 
skillfully managed to steer the 
floor in other directions. 

This is because they already 
knew that the young commu¬ 
nists in the parly opposed such 
participation. 

"It is widely protested by 


the young genera¬ 
tion. because the 
party has always 
said democracy in 
the country is dete¬ 
riorating and we 
should he pioneers 
of the opposition, 
not put ourselves 
aside." one veteran 
said. 

However, a revo¬ 
lutionary young 
Marxist trend is 
strongly rising in - * 
the communist party y, 
which demands the ,*y / 
adoption of stronger t J. v 
stands against gov- \f 
eminent polices. * 

JCP's relation 
with the Israeli 
Communist Parly 
(Rakahl is also sur¬ 
rounded by enntro- Zayadeen 
versy in the party. 

Rakah was not 
invited to the JCP's confer¬ 
ence because the former did 
not want to be accused of pro- 
normalization with Israel. Dr 
Muzcn Hona the spokesman of 
the JCP emphatically said **wc 
reject any normalization with 
Israel.” considering the invita¬ 
tion of its Israeli counterpart 
as a normalization, “that was 
the reason why we did not 
invite the Israeli communist 
Party despite our historical 
relation." 

However. the relation 
between the Jordanian commu¬ 
nists and the Israeli ones is 
based on the fact that the latter 
recognizes the Palestinian 
legitimate rights. However, 
there is still a big gap between 
them. Rakah prams out that 
Jerusalem as the “the non- 
negotiable capital of Israel”. 

But the JCP relation with 
the government is improving. 



* The BuroMesco countries constitute 26 members and 6 
observers. “We try to dissolve the misunderstanding and 
perception that exists between our countries." said Mon¬ 
ica Da Silva from the Secretariat of the EuroMcseo. 

"Its important to hold meetings because the persons 
who attend would then have a multiplied effect on their 
countries by passing a clear message/' 

Da Silva, from Portugal, is involved in research on the 
Arab world and the Euro-Mediterranean relations, and 
includes examining the perception of the Arab world in 
European policies. 

The network is already well-established. "We now- 
have two working groups working inside the organiza¬ 
tion. one is about the strategic perspectives, and the other 
one is on political, economic and social issues,” Da Silva. 

Already researchers on the working groups have pre¬ 
pared papers on the nature of the Euro-Med partnership a 
book will be published next year. 

Also a report will published at the end of this year con¬ 
taining the recommendations to officials for the Barce¬ 
lona process. 

"Wc ore trying to work directly with the people who 
have influence on the whole process, so wc try to be pol¬ 
icy-oriented not just an academic organization'.” 

Officials on both sides are very much interested in the 
work of BuroMesco. 

Its annual meeting was held in Tunis, in last September, 
and the next one will be held in London in May 1998— 
after this meeting two representatives of EuroMcseo will 
meet in Brussels the officials to relay the recommenda¬ 
tions of their organization. ■ 


Christmas in 
Jerusalem is a 
hollow holiday 


Observers say that while the 
party still warns to follow the 
classical ideological role, it 
nevertheless wants a smooth 
ride with both the establish¬ 
ment and current government 
policies. 

However, there 'was a twist 
to the talc. Ai the end of the 
conference Dr Hana criticized 
the deteriorating situation of 
public freedoms in the country 
and warned of the conse¬ 
quences of introducing new 
legislation to govern profes¬ 
sional associations and politi¬ 
cal parties. He said "Any 
tightening on the freedom of 
expression will drag the coun¬ 
try into violence." 

The JCP also expressed sol¬ 
idarity with the Syrian stance 
of the peace process, and also 
reiterated support and solidar¬ 
ity with Libya and the people 
of Iraq and Palestine. ■ 


Continued from page I 

Throughout the holiday 
period. West Jerusalem 
remains ils usual self: his¬ 
toric. classic, unadorned— 
with one exception. The 
YMCA. a landmark building 
across the street from the 
King David Hotel, decorates 
Us soaring bell tower with 
two strands of Christmas 
lights dangling from oppo¬ 
site sides. 

"We’ve decided that some 
institution in Jerusalem has 
to make a statement that 
Christmas is here." said 
Mike Bussey, director gen¬ 
eral of the West Jerusalem 
"Y.” “You have to laugh, 
really, when you compare 
our two straggly lines of 
lightbulbs to the extravagan¬ 
zas in the Slates, but the 
message is that there is a 
Christmas presence here." 

The Y takes care, how¬ 
ever. to avoid offending its 
neighbors, and it gives its 
annual carillon concert on 
Christmas Eve in the early 
evening, not at midnight, on 
what is for virtually every¬ 
one here a work night. There 
have been no complaints, 
Bussey said. 

“We had just thought it 
was something fun." he said, 
noting that the display had 


also helped draw shoppers 
inside lo his modest selection 
of Christmas gift items. "But 
people were calling to say 
'Shame on you!*” 

Even in Bethlehem, the 
unparalleled center of Christ¬ 
mas as the city believed to be 
the birthplace of Jesus, the 
holiday has fallen on tough 
times. Tourism is down, as it 
is across Israel and the West 
Bank. Moreover, Muslims 
outnumber Christians in the 
city these da\s. and fewer 
residents are joining in Beth¬ 
lehem's traditional holiday 
celebrations in Manger 
Square and the Church of the 
Nativity. 

Bussey, who has lived will) 
his family in Jerusalem for 
almost eight years, said he 
still misses the feeling of 
community cclchrntion that 
murks the Christmas season 
in his native Minnesota. But 
he added that the spirit and 
joy of the holiday arc alive 
here too. 

"There aren't as many 
places to find the spccialncss 
of Christmas in Jerusalem, 
but it is here." he said. "And 
sometimes. I think the elu¬ 
siveness of it makes it even 
more special." ■ 

LA Times-Washington 
Post News Service 


Promising talent reflect the 
NMC’s training ability 


AMMAN (Star)—Last Sunday, 
the Main Theater of the Royal 
Cultural Center hosted a con¬ 
cert by the students of the 
National Music Conservatory 
(NMC)/Noor Al Hussein 
Foundation. This marked the 
end of the first semester of the 
1997/1998 scholastic year. 

The concert was hosted by 
Ms Asma Jarrah who said that 
the concert underlines Lhc 
NMC's commitment to holding 
such events because they affect 


positively an students and pro¬ 
vide them with the self- 
confidence to perform hclbre a 
stage audience. 

The concert Maned with a 
performance of Vivaldi's 
"Minucte” followed by works 
by the Russian Kablenski. the 
Palish Chopin, the English 
Desmond and the French 
Ravel. 

After this, a group of ele¬ 
mentary level students in the 
Arab music program al the 



A view from one of the events in the concerts 


NMC gave an illuminating per¬ 
formance of a numher of tradi¬ 
tional Arab musical pieces. 
Then Mozart’s Concatenate 
wils performed followed by a 
musical piece on the piano for 
Beethoven. This was per¬ 
formed hy the eight-year-old 
Karim Sa'cd whose brilliant 
performance drew cries of 
acclaim from the audience and 
won him a standing ovation. 

The Choir of the NMC 
launched the second part of the 
concert with a number of west¬ 
ern songs and concluded with a 
song by the famous Rahabani 
Brothers. 

The rest of the concert fea¬ 
tured performances of western 
music. The most notable item 
was a truly captivating perfor¬ 
mance hy Anar Ibrahimov on 
the violin and his sister Nar- 
mina Ibrahimova on the harp, 
an instrument that is only stud¬ 
ied at the NMC. 

The concert ended on a mod¬ 
em note os four NMC students 
performed two pieces of Jazz 
that were well received by the 
audience. 

What drew attention most 
was the formation of ensem¬ 
bles performing various items 
of ihe program especially west¬ 
ern music. These displayed the 
students' . ability ib perform 



pieces in a new arrangement students, the concert proved mov cmi?ni 


pieces in a new arrangement stuoems, tne conceit proved thanle^ to th** - " " 

different from the formation for that the NMC follows a serious w. nrvl lh _ P ar ' 

which the original piece was academic policy. There is no vaiorv with 

composcd. . doubt that these young music ,ts highly qualified 

With its versatile program talents will become the pillars 
and mastery performance of the of an active and convincing 


vatoiy with its highlv qualified 
faculty. ■ 
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Our Say 


Formulating an alternative to Oslo 

WE DO not share President Clinton's optimism that 1998 will bring a lasting peace be¬ 
tween Israel and the Palestinians, not to mention Israel and the Syrians. If the disap¬ 
pointing events and shattered hopes of 1997 are anything to go by, then the new year 
promises to be even worse for the prospects of a genuine and just peace in the Middle 
East. 

Already the game of cat and mouse played by Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Ne¬ 
tanyahu has succeeded in derailing the bulk of territorial and other obligations outlined 
under the Oslo accords. Even worse, Netanyahu’s recent statements about the West 
Bank being an integral pan of Israel, point to the anti-Oslo undercurrents which have 
succeeded reversing the Madrid process and return all parties to point zero. 

Under Netanyahu's government, the main features of the Madrid process and the 
agreements that were signed with the Palestinians have been obliterated. US mediation 
has failed to force the intransigent Likud-led government to meet the Palestinians half 
way. Israel's peace with Egypt and Jordan is far from being warm and healthy. The re¬ 
gion is tense and talk about peace is off-setted by rumors about imminent military con¬ 
frontations. 

Against such a backdrop, the Arab world is required to formulate an alternative to 
the faltering US-led peace process. A second line of defense is needed to fill the vacu¬ 
um created by the state of no war, no peace that Netanyahu is creating in the region. Is¬ 
rael, it appears, can afford to have the current process drag for ever. The Palestinians ■ 
cannot. 

As Israel evades its obligations, it is going full force in its plan to judaize Jerusalem, 
build more settlements in the West Bank and create a de facto situation that renders all 
agreements outdated. But the Palestinians and the rest of the Arabs must not allow the 
current stalemate to turn into a weapon in Israeli hands. 

Arab response must be proactive and strong. It must seek to employ all diplomatic 
means available to turn the pressure on the Israeli government and the sponsor of the 
peace process. 

America’s successful and effective use of the UN Security Council against Iraq is a 
case in point. The Arabs must work to bring the UN back into the picture. Israel re¬ 
mains an occupying power bound by international resolutions. It stands in violation of 
coundess of UN resolutions and bilateral agreements. It cannot expect to be treated as a 
full member of the UN while ignoring its obligations and responsibilities. 

It is clear that the United States, in particular the Clinton administration, has reached 
the end of the road with regard to its influence on the Israeli position. A series of recent 
meetings between the US Secretary of State and the Israeli Prime Minister in European 
capitals have failed to deliver a firm and unambiguous commitment on Netanyahu's 
part to honor the agreements and redeploy from Palestinian lands. A meeting with Pres¬ 
ident Clinton in Washington early next year is not expected to make a dramatic change 
in the Israeli position, unless the drama lies in Washington's decision to adopt Netan¬ 
yahu's line of thinking. ■ 


Medical consequences of Gulf War 


To The Editor, 

The University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical Center at Dallas has found the ma¬ 
jor cause of Gulf War syndrome and have 
mapped out three neurological syndromes 
caused by three different combinations of 
chemicals used in the Gulf. Please visit 
their web site at: http^/www^wme<Ledu/ 
home_pages/epidemi/gws/ 

My point is this. The United States lost 
the Gulf War with 100,000 lives in ruin 
through sickness and America gained noth¬ 
ing. George Bush listened to Margaret 
Thatcher and the Israeli lobby and got us 
into a war we did not need to fight 
Now President Clinton is planning a new 
war. What will be (he medical consequenc¬ 
es of that future conflict? Will it nnle?sh a 
new plague? 

The Gulf War did not lower die price of 
gas, save lives, or bring security for Ameri¬ 
cans. 


We have killed hundreds of thousands of 
Iraqi men, women, and children and Iraq 
never attacked or even threatened to at¬ 
tack the United States. 

Not since Vietnam have we killed so 
many people with so little justification. I 
am an American but I must say that 
America is an arrogant, war mongering na¬ 
tion and America's Middle East foreign 
policy is in large part constructed in Jeru¬ 
salem, not in Washington. 

I want America to be a good neighbor to 
the world, not an imperial policeman of the 
world. 


Sincerely, 

Christopher Colder calder@dipper.net 
377 W 8tb, apt. 114 
Eugene, OR 97401 
(541) 345-6372 
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Notes from the Levant 

‘Resident alien’ broadcasters: 
A Jordanian media conundrum 


By Osama El-Sherif 

A STRANGE thing happened 
to me while driving to work the 
other day. I was scanning sta¬ 
tions on my car's PM radio 
when I stumbled onto a crystal 
clear Arabic station playing 
modem, mostly Gulf, pop mu¬ 
sic. It was obviously transmit¬ 
ting on a local frequency, a fact 
that aroused my interest. So I 
tuned to the station for a while 
undl it became clear to me that 
I was in fact listening to MBC 
FM radio from London. 

As is it tumed out everybody 
I know was also tuning to the 
same FM station, which was 
boundng its signal off a satel¬ 
lite to a Jordan Radio relay sta¬ 
tion and then back on air via lo¬ 
cal transmitters. Soon 1 learned 
that every taxi driver, secretary, 
mother and young man and 
woman were listening to the 
new comer on Jordanian air¬ 
waves. That's an important 
feat, I thought to myself. Under 
Jordanian laws, only the gov¬ 
ernment can transmit radio 
waves over local frequencies. 
Many Jordanians have applied, 
and were told to wait, to run 
privately-owned local radio and 
television stations. They were 
told to wait because the current 
legislation does not permit pri¬ 
vate citizens to run their own 
broadcast services. The same 
applies to the majority of Arab 
countries, where control of the 
electronic media rests firmly in 
government hands. 

But under a special agree¬ 
ment, legal or not I don't know, 
the Saudi owned MBC was 


able to transmit its signal over 
local airwaves with the Jordani¬ 
an government’s help and ap¬ 
proval. Two other stations, 
France's Arabic service of Ra¬ 
dio Monte Carlo and London’s 
BBC Arabic language service 
are also getting ready to ride 
the local airwaves and reach 
Jordanians on the elitist FM 
frequency. The only other And) 
country, that l know of, that has 
permitted something like that to 
lake plane is Qatar, which also 
allows BBC Arabic service to 
broadcast locally. 

Such a development is both 
interesting and worrying. It is 
interesting because it reflects a 
highly liberal attitude, actually 
more liberal than anywhere else 
in the world, towards foreign 
electronic media by characteris¬ 
tically conservative and con¬ 
spiracy-ridden governments 
when it comes to allowing their 
own citizens to operate private¬ 
ly owned radio stations. 

The legal grounds are both 
clear and ambiguous. On the 
one hand, these stations are not 
operating locally and therefore 
do not answer to laws of the 
land, especially those con¬ 
cerned with regulating die me¬ 
dia. So in effect they have the 
best of two worlds: local air¬ 
waves and foreign immunity. 
On the other, they are using lo¬ 
cal frequencies with official 
help and permission and there¬ 
fore one would assume that 
some sort of a legal framework 
exists. It is worrying because of 
the ethical and political conse¬ 
quences that such a precedence 
allows. 


For instance, while a local 
publisher is answerable to the 
country’s press,' and other, 
laws, the “resident alien”—to 
borrow one of America's fasci¬ 
nating immigration terms— 
broadcaster is not. So what 
happens when the BBC. or ra¬ 
dio Monte Carlo airs a story or' 
a news item that is not to the 
liking of the local authorities? 
Does it pull it ofT the air, just 
like it would if the broadcaster 
was a Jordanian? 

But that is not all. MBC FM. 
radio, airing for almost 24 
hours on the local frequencies, 
is now by far more popular 
than the government-run Ara¬ 
bic radio station. It is a sleeker, 
jazzier and more interesting 
station directed to the youth 
market, with a well presented. 


fulfilling 

bulletins. 

Radio 


and timely news 


Radio Monte Carlo will 
probably appeal to another 
segment of Jordanians and 
BBC Arabic service is likeiy 
to claim the rest of the local 
audience. What's the logic be¬ 
hind that? The government 
was already losing the race in 
the television arena to a squad 
of highly polished, some very 
controversial. Arabic satellite 
stations. But with the Arab, 
and non-Arab, satellite sta¬ 
tions. the government was not 
lending the competition any 
help, other than by way of its 
own awkward and outdated in¬ 
formation and media manage¬ 
ment. Arab citizens could now 
pick up any satellite station by 
turning their dish antennas to¬ 
wards the heavenly bodies in 


search of stations such as 
LBC. Future. MBC TV. Al Ja- 
zira, Dubai and many others. 

Choice is of the essence 
here. We should, as Arabs, en¬ 
joy a free choice in this world 
of the information revolution. 
But that choice should be free 
of the invisible government 
hand. Even more, it should not 
be a choice dictated by a poli¬ 
cy of double standards. Why 
should MBC FM radio enjoy a 
free hand in the local Jordani¬ 
an market, when Jordanians 
are prevented from joining the 
fray? 

The case of the “resident ali¬ 
en” broadcaster is a classic ex¬ 
ample of the media disarray 
that we find ourselves in to¬ 
day. At a time when a govern¬ 
ment appointed censor decides 
for us if we are eligible 
enough to read today's copy of 
A l Hayat , The Economist or 
the Guardian using his own 
value judgment, the same pow¬ 
er that appoints him allows an 
equally free medium to use lo¬ 
cal airwaves to reach every 
home. car. truck and tent in the 
country. 

This is indeed a conundrum 
that the government fails to 
solve. It is a case of Dr Jckyll 
and Mr Hyde: the open- 
minded media conscious and 
transparent government, and 
the revisionist and patriarchal 
state organ that knows what's 
best for the people, al! caught 
in one hapless body. Which 
will triumph by the end of the 
day. I wonder? ■ 


A hard-hitting insight 
into the last Gulf war 


War in the Gulf, I990-'9I: 
The Iraq-Kuwait conflict and 
Us implications , by Majid 
Khaddari and Edmund Gha- 
reeb, Oxford University 
Press, 1997 

Reviewed by 
Howard M. Sachar 

THE WESTS comprehension 
of the Gulf War, beginning 
with Saddam Hussein’s inva¬ 
sion of Kuwait, and concluding 
with the American-ied "rescue 
mission” of the'Iinle Arab emi¬ 
rate. parallels our nostalgic 
idealization of the other "good 
war." the 1939-45 crusade 
against Hitler, it appeared to 
possess the identical ingre¬ 
dients of a classic morality 
play; a brutal dictator, tyranniz¬ 
ing bis own people and his 
neighbors alike: an innocent 
victim, 3tone and defenseless 
against a mighty predator and 
a courageous Rooscveltian 
president, orchestrating an in¬ 
ternational alliance of free na¬ 
tions to preserve the ideal of 
collective security. 

Majid Khadduri and Edmund 
Ghareeb regard this interpreta¬ 
tion as shallow. With impres¬ 
sive documentation, and in 
workmanlike, straightforward 
prose, they make plain that con¬ 
tentious frontier issues between 
Iraq and Kuwait extend back 
well into the 19th century. The 
very configuration of Kuwait, 
indeed, its very existence, re¬ 
sulted from diktaten arbitrarily 
imposed by imperial nabobs in 
London and Madras, and in¬ 
tended first and foremost to 
protect British colonial inter¬ 
ests, and lest of all to reflect the 
legitimate dynastic and tribal 
claims of the Gulfs regional 
inhabitants. One particularly 
burdensome legacy of rhis im¬ 
perialist conceit was White¬ 
hall’s arrogation to Kuwait of 
Warba and Bubiyan, island di¬ 
rectly facing the Shaft Al Arab 
estuary that served as Iraq’s in- 



Remembering the Gulf War: An American soldier gets ready! 


dispensable maritime outlet to 
(he Arabian Gulf. 

In Saddam Hussein's posses¬ 
sion. those islands would sig¬ 
nificantly have facilitated Iraqi 
access to the world's oil mar¬ 
kets, in some degree even have 
compensated for the nation's 
recent war against Iran, a debil¬ 
itating inconclusive struggle 
that had raged from 1980 to 
1988. and that had left the 
Baghdad regime all but bank¬ 
rupt. At no time, however, did 
the Kuwaiti government evince 
the slightest interest in renego¬ 
tiating these territorial anachro¬ 
nisms. even under the aegis of 
other Arab governments. 

Saddam's black mood in the 
years after 1988 was influ¬ 
enced not merely by lack of 
military success or logistical 
rectification. In the Iraqi presi¬ 
dent's view—and in some 
measure that of Khadduri and 
Ghareeb— his armies alone 
had "saved” the Arab Middle 
East from the hordes of the Ay¬ 


atollah Khomeini. Hadn't that 
achievement entitle Iraq to fi¬ 
nancial compensation from 
other Arab governments, and 
specifically to a cancellation of 
Iraq’s debts to them? Saddam's 
perspective in fact was not. 
shared by the wealthiest of 
those creditors, the emir of Ku¬ 
wait He expected repayment. 
Worse yet, the Kuwaiti govern¬ 
ment insisted on pumping its 
own oil far beyond its OPEC 
“quota,” thereby driving down 
prices for other Gulf producers. 
For the Iraqi treasury, the loss 
amounted to billions of dollars 
in anticipated oil income. Here, 
too, however, the Kuwaitis re¬ 
jected the intermediary over¬ 
tures of other Arab nations. By 
the author’s account, therefore 
it was an act of desperation that 
Saddam Hussein determined to 
resolve the territorial and finan-. 
dal issues in one fell swoop— 
by invading Kuwait 
In deciphering the complex 
territorial and financial double 
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helix that led to War in the 
Gulf, the authors unquestiona¬ 
bly have rectified the more 
simplistic accounts provided 
by earlier historians and jour¬ 
nalists. This reviewer has some 
concern about the volume's 
tendency to gloss over, if not 
rationalize, the authentic bar¬ 
barity with which Saddam 
Hussein’s army deracinated the 
inhabitants and resources of 
Kuwait, the gratuitous Scud- 
missile assault against the civil¬ 
ian population of Israel, and 
the chilling arsenal of biologi¬ 
cal weaponry Saddam palpably 
had been accumulating —and 
using—against Iranian and 
Kurdish dvilians. Manifestly, 
the West’s ongoing, if selec¬ 
tive. economic blockade has 
imposed cruel penalties upon 
innocent Iraqi women and chil¬ 
dren. Doubtless, innocent Ger¬ 
man women and children suf¬ 
fered the consequences of 
retribution against Nazi Ger¬ 
many. Yet the authors have not 
made a convincing case for re- 
. taxation. If Saddam has fore¬ 
closed international access to 
his secret arsenal, it cannot be 
assumed that his reasons are 
less- benign now than in the 
past 

Notwithstanding these minor 
caveats. War in the Gulf re¬ 
minds us again chat Majid 
Khadduri, a renowned and pro- 
lific scholar of diplomatic and 
legal history, is precisely the 
man to have produced this rich¬ 
ly upholstered study, and char¬ 
acteristically to have applied 
fresh insight and matchless eru¬ 
dition to one of the most vola¬ 
tile issues on the current world 
scene. As a specialist in. Gulf 
affairs. Edmund Ghareeb has 
ably collaborated in this impor¬ 
tant work. Students of Middle 
Eastern affairs, and specifically 
of-Gulf affairs, will ignore-this 
contribution ar their periL ■ 

The writer is professor of his¬ 
tory and international affairs 

at George Washington Univer¬ 
sity. Middle East Insight 


Middle 
East Beat 

by 

Khairi Janbek 

Saraglio 

Embroglio 

WITHOUT HIDING their 
disappointment. Turkey 
lashed out at the EU for 
getting the treatment that 
it thought was unfair. 
Prime Minister Mcsud 
Yiimaz. managed to find 
tiie silver lining surround¬ 
ing the cloudy affair be¬ 
tween his country and ihe 
EU. He managed to 
present himself as a hero 
who would not hesitate to 
take measures to defend 
Turkey's honor. It must 
be said that a European 
defeat has turned out to be 
an excellent public rela¬ 
tions exercise for Mr Yii¬ 
maz. 

Nevertheless, what hap¬ 
pened to Turkey recently, 
cannot hut send a caution¬ 
ary message to all in the 
region, who are bound by 
one kind or another by an 
agreement with the EU. 
The last Erbakan govern¬ 
ment in Turkey, was con¬ 
sidered as anathema to the 
European club of nations, 
and consequently, signals 
were sent to Turkey to the 
effect that, under such cir¬ 
cumstances. it would have 
been impossible to even 
consider starting of nego¬ 
tiations to enter the EU. 
Hence, an appealing car¬ 
rot was thrown into the 
fray to keep Turkey as a 
stable ally in NATO hut 
nothing much else. 

This has become appar¬ 
ent with the recent ex¬ 
change of harsh words hc- 
tween the German and 
Turkish heads of govern¬ 
ments. Ironically, it was 
Germany who was the 
most encouraging towards 
the Turks, and it was the 
first to say that the EU is 
not a dub of "banana re¬ 
public” nations. The Turk¬ 
ish response was not any 
. kinder. Mr Yiimaz ac¬ 
cused rhe EU for being a 
club for Christian coun¬ 
tries. Now. between bana¬ 
na republics and Cluistian 
nations. Mr Yiimaz shitt¬ 
ed to the USA to show the 
contrast in reception be¬ 
tween me tu ana USA. 
He opted for the NATO 
leaders rather than that of 
the El 1 with the added 
value of economic agree¬ 
ments and advantages. 

As things stand now. 
does Turkey really believe 
that the EU is a club of 
Christiaas? and does Ger¬ 
many really believe that 
Turkey is a banana repub¬ 
lic? These hareh exchang¬ 
es seem to indicate that 
the cheapest excuses will 
be used to justify avoid¬ 
ance on the one hand, and 
failure on the other, with¬ 
out thinking of the wider 
repercussions that may 
ripple in the Middle East 
and Europe.' It would have 
been much better for all, if 
both stuck to the real ver¬ 
sion of why both sides 
came to a disagreement. 

For if the surface is 
scratched, many countries 
within the EU. still be¬ 
lieve that Turkey is not 
ready yet to join their un¬ 
ion. For there are still 
many issues that need to 
be sorted out by Turkey, 
before its entrance appli¬ 
cation is considered. To 
start with, the question of 
Cyprus is not likely to be 
solved in the near future, 
and the EU wishes to con¬ 
sider the entry of the 
Greek side into the union. 

Now Turkish fears in 
this respect, are quite ob¬ 
vious. as "Enosis" will be 
coining through the win¬ 
dow when it was resisted 
at die gate, and if the 
Turkish side of the Island 
is not internationally ac¬ 
cepted as a separate enti¬ 
ty, then such a move will 
force Turkey to annex 
Turkish Cyprus, if at least 
Turkey is not considered 
for EU membership. 

That of course will 
complicate matters even 
more. The question of 
widespread torture in 
Turkish jails seems to 
crop up every now and 
■then, but the EU is taking 
this issue very seriously, 
and Turkey needs to com¬ 
ply with it rather than 
defy it, in order to present 
itself as a viable candidate 
for what it aspires to be¬ 
come. The Kurdish ques¬ 
tion is still a blemish on 
Turkish human rights 
record, and the EU is stilt 
holding as a bone of con¬ 
tention. so without its res¬ 
olution nothing much can 
happen. Yet, na one men¬ 
tions the fact that there are 
already many million 
Turks living in Europe, 
and three million of them 
in Germany!!!. ■ 
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.' ■ The Central Bank of 
> Jordan fCBJ) is to reduce 
the discount rate from 8 
per cent to 7.75 percent, 
in line with the faj] in 
interest rates since last 
June. Interest rates were 
cut on re-purchasing 
deposit certificates from 
9.50 percent to 9 percent. 
This is the third reduc¬ 
tion. since June when it 
was iO per cent. Such a 
step encourages other 
banks to reduce interest 
on deposits and loans. 
These reductions come 
after an eight-year tough 
policy adopted by the 
CBJ to maintain high 
interest rates in order to 
increase the reserve of 
foreign currency. Fol¬ 
lowing the Central Bank 
step is the Export and 
Finance Bank which 
decided to cut interest 
rate on it's banking facil¬ 
ities for clients to 0.75 
percent with effect from 
next year. This will 
encourage Jordanian 
investors and support 
national industries. 

■ A joint Jardanian- 

B ah mini plant is being 
established at a capital of 
$350,000. Shadi Alumin¬ 
ium plant will start pro¬ 
duction of utensils in 
mid-1998. The Bahraini 
company in charge of the 
joint venture 

"BRAMCO" has already 
sent Bahraini made items 
to Jordan to explore the 
possibility of marketing 
them in the Kingdom. 
Other incomplete prod¬ 
ucts were also sent to 
Jordan to be assembled 
and completed till the 
new plant becomes oper¬ 
ational. The company 
plans to manufacture 
20.000 cuisine pieces 
every' month. In addition 
it seems that it's willing 
to export its products to 
the Middle East 
countries. 

■ Overall revenues of 
the Social Security 
Corp.. from 1980 till the 
first quarter of this year 
reached JD 907 million. 
The corporation's expen¬ 
diture in the same period 
totalled JD 80 million. 
The number of employ¬ 
ees and participants in 
the social security sys¬ 
tem is 305.000 working 
in 12.000 public and pri¬ 
vate institutions. 

■ Jordan Cement Facto¬ 
ries Co., has signed a JD 
20 million loan agree¬ 
ment with the Arab Bank 
to reschedule its long- 
and short-term debts. 
This is the first agree¬ 
ment to be concluded 
after the latest reductions 
in interest rates. Till the 
end of last November, 
the company has gener¬ 
ated net profits estimated 
at JD 11.2 million 
despire reductions in 
local sales by I2<£. 
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Dispute among industrialist 
continues, but no final 
resolution concluded 


-'V.' * 




AMMAN (Star)—Jordanian 
industrialists were busy last 
week discussing a suggestion 
by the Amman Chamber of 
Industry to change its name to 
the Jordan Chamber of 
Industry. 

Such a change is seen by its 
supporters as necessary to help 
boost the efficiency of the 
industrial sector and reorganize 
the operations of large, medium 
and small-size enterprises in a 
manner that would guarantee 
their success. 

President of the Amman 
Chamber of Commerce Mr 
Khaldoun Abu Hassart defends 
the proposal and stresses that it 
is for the welfare of the 
national industry to organize 
efforts and associate the wide¬ 
spread companies and indus¬ 
trial activities under one 
umbrella. If they continue to 
exist as they are, then Lhey will 
remain to {unction at limited 
resources and would be unable 
to provide diverse services or 
face global challenges. 

In his view, the would-be 
Jordan Chamber of Industry 
could serve as an umbrella for 
the scattered chambers of 
industry around the country to 
guarantee an overall and per¬ 
manent development for this 
sector and face future problems 
in line with the new trend to 
achieve more openness to the 
world market economy. 

Supporters of the new name 
argue that having one central 
chamber with branches and 
sub-centers in all govern orates 
will help secure coherent and 



Jordanian industry would be enhanced further under one chamber 


well-organized services for 
industrial activities. 

Also, it will help to follow 
up-on the day-to day problems 
of manufacturers and provide 
them with substantial 
resolutions. 

Among other reasons that arc 
given by officials in the 
Amman Chamber of Industry 
for a change in its name is that 
the Jordanian industrial sector 
has expanded in a way that led 
to scattering of the responsibili¬ 
ties in the Chamber to cany out 
measures to protect the national 


industry. 

Since the Chamber was 
established, the number of 
industrial corporations 

increased from 100 companies 
in 1961 to 24.000 today. 

This means that the Chamber 
has come to represent 97 per¬ 
cent of industrial activities in 
the Kingdom covering invest¬ 
ments,. operations, production 
and exports. 

However, after holding a 
meeting to discuss the sugges¬ 
tion at the Amman Chamber 
of Industry. industrialists 


reached a deadlock. 

Efforts made by Mr Abu 
Hasson and his first deputy. Mr 
Wassif Azer failed to convince 
industrial representatives to 
support their idea. 

Some industrialists argue 
that in light of the latest devel¬ 
opments. only four industrial 
chambers need to be estab¬ 
lished in the Kingdom. 

They suggest that the first 
chamber should include the 
eastern pan of the country to 
represent Zerqn and Mairaq. 
the second in the south to rep- 


Most ambitious program yet for 
Amman-based EU media project 


THE MED Media Jemstone 
Network has announced a JD 
1 million program of media 
training and development 
activities for 1998. Twelve of 
the 15 planned events will 
take place in the Eastern Med¬ 
iterranean. at least Five of 
them in Jordan with the active 
involvement of Jemstone’s 
main regional partner JRTV. 

Jemstone* s aim is to 

increase contacts and under¬ 
standing between journalists 
and other media professionals 
in Europe and the Middle 
East. The project’s been run¬ 
ning for four years and moved 
its head office to Amman in 
summer 1996. Jemstone is 
operating in all the countries 
of the Eastern Mediterranean , 
and recently set up contact 
points in Yemen and the Gulf. 
Over 50 of the main media i 
organizations in the region are I 
involved in the Jemstone Net- 
work and more than 400 of 
their staff have attended Jem¬ 
stone activities. 

The highlight of the new 
program is a Euro-Med con¬ 
ference on the future of jour¬ 
nalism and the media, sched¬ 
uled for autumn 1998. 
Working papers from earlier 
Jemstone seminars and work¬ 
shops will be presented and 
the conference will explore 
ways of ensuring that the role 
and importance of good jour¬ 
nalism is understood and 
advanced in all the countries 
of the Euro-Mediterranean 
region. 

The program also includes: 
four specialist reporters work¬ 
shops for economic, educa¬ 
tion. environment and media 
correspondents: media man¬ 
agement courses on audience 
and readership research and 
running training departments: 


R K E 


a short workshop in internet 
for the media; and a summer 
course in Holland for young 
journalists from all branches 
of the media. In addition. 
Jemstone can* fund short 
exchange visits and consul¬ 
tancy assignments and has an 
interactive media web-sitc. 

To increase the range and 
number of activities Jemstone 
is seeking new partners; for 


example the February Special¬ 
ist Reporters Workshop for 
Economic Correspondents 
will be run jointly with the 
Economic Developments 
Institute of the World Bank. 
And there arc plans for an 
Education Correspondents’ 
Workshop with UNICEF. 

Announcing the new pro¬ 
gram, Jemstone Director 
Tudor Lomas, said it proved 


that the project had been right 
to move its headquarters from 
Europe to the reeion “We 
have received fantastic sup¬ 
port. particularly from JRTV. 
and I hope in return the new 
program shows that wc have 
been able w make our activi¬ 
ties m«»re relevant to the 
media here hecause we are in 
everyday Contact with them.” 


resent Karak. Ma'an, Tafileh 
-and Aqaba, the third in the 
Central area to represent 
Amman, Madaba and Salt and 
the fourth in the noth to repre¬ 
sent Irbid, Jcrash and Ajloun. 

These, industrial branches 
consider the step to establish a 
union for Jordanian Chambers 
of Industry as an essential 
measure to unify the industrial 
sector, however, they argue that 
before such measure takes 
place, it should be preceded by 
establishing chambers of indus¬ 
try in goveraorates. 

They stress that they have 
the right to defend their inter¬ 
ests within a framework of cer¬ 
tain groups or associations. 

Nevertheless the dispute 
over having one chamber or 
more or on the title of chamber, 
is not an urgent or grave issue. 
Rather. local industrialist 
should seek ways of consolidat¬ 
ing and strengthening the 
industrial sector which is con¬ 
sidered the backbone cf the 
economic body. Moreover, 
they have to explore ways of 
improving • the quality of 
domestic produce to cope with 
worldwide challenges and com¬ 
pere with international 
producers. 

Today, industrial sources 
express’eoneem al the govern¬ 
ment's intention to reduce cus¬ 
toms tariffs on imported goods 
by the beginning of next year. 
The expected decrease is said 
to be 10 per cent, as imported 
items will he exempted from 
customs duties that are now 40 
per- cent to 30 percent. 

This implies that the ceiling 
of protection of the national 
industry will be curtailed to 30 
percent. They are fearful that 
such a decision would nega¬ 
tively reflect on Jordanian 
industry which is already over¬ 
burdened with many taxes and 
duties on imported raw materi¬ 
als. Also the local manufactur¬ 
ers have to pay additional taxes 
‘Mi i heir finished product *n 
addition to cover water and 
energy ensLs. ■ 
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Farmers protest fertilizer 
increase 

THE JORDAN Phosphate Mines' decision to intreasc 
the price of dual ammonium phosphate fertilizer by 
percent is causing much anger among farmers. The ton 
of this fertilizer will now be sold at JD 160 u»d *** J 70 - 
Defenders of the decision say it came about as a result or 
action by some farmers who were discovered smuggling 
big quantities of this material outside the country— 
buying it at subsidized prices and selling it outside for 
large amounts. 

Sameh Al Madani, general manager of the Phosphate 
Mines Co. said that because of the subsidy offered by 
the company - to farmers, it has suffered losses esti¬ 
mated at JD 70 per one ton to encourage farmers to culti¬ 
vate their crops. But added that this privilege was 
abused. 

“We have to pul an end to those greedy- people who 
abuse the company and the farmers at the same time." 

However, Minister of Agriculture Mr Mijhcm Khrei- 
sha seems to disapprove such a decision. He was 
quoted as saying that “any rise is redeemed to increase 
tbe expenses of production." 

For their part farmers expressed their objection to the 
rise, describing such a move as unjust, as it will increase 
the cost or agricultural products for consumers and limit 
opportunities for local exports. 

They said that such a rise ignores the real conditions 
of the agricultural sector and gives other companies 
excuses to increase the price of similar items. 

Farmers in the Jordan Valiev pointed out that the high 
price of agricultural supplies has been an unresolved 
issue for a long time, and hinders the work of this sector 
in the absence of legislations and government supervi¬ 
sion on prices. 

The farmers called on the Agricultural Union to pres¬ 
sure the concerned authorities and provide them with 
supplies at competitive prices and end the monopoly 
situation. 

They also demanded that farmers receive urgent loans 
at facilitated conditions to help them through the agricul¬ 
tural season. 

Also farmers expressed hopes that the decision to 
increase the price of ammonium phosphate would be 
reversed and that subsidy for this material continues. 

On another hand, the rapporteur of the Agricultural 
Committee in (he Lower House. Salamah Al Hiyari pro¬ 
tested the decision. "It is irrational and unacceptable to 
stop smuggling the material or punishing the violators 
by increasing its price." 

He described it as adding more hurdens on farmers* 
shoulders, terming it as "unfair and could not remedy 
the problem", he maintained. 

Also protesting the decision is (he National Consumer 
Protection Society which commented on the fertilizer's 
hike describing it as “unjustified exploitation or subsidy 
given from the company to the farmers." 

Referring to the losses claimed by the Phosphate 
Mines Co. the NCP said that it is not logical to justify 
the decision and offset its losses by adding to the farm¬ 
ers’ responsibilities and doubling their sufferings. 

It called on the company to review its decision and 
protect i h »* farmers' right* and resume its assistance lor 
such a vital sector of the national economy- ■ 


British Midland 


US insurers limit 
millennium bomb losses 


The Airline for Europe 


BRITISH MIDLAND will 
break Europe’s biggest mon¬ 
opoly air route and reduce 
fires when it launches a new. 
service from Manchester Air¬ 
port to London Heathrow with 
eight daily return flights, start¬ 
ing on 29 March 1998. 

The route launch once again 
reinforces the position or Brit¬ 
ish Midland as the consumer’s 
champion on Europe's highest 
volume air services. 

Currently, nearly one mil¬ 
lion passengers a year use the 
Manchester to Heathrow ser¬ 
vice. which is the largest vol¬ 
ume route in Europe where the 
customer has no choice of 
airline. 

Sir Michael Bishop, chair¬ 
man. British Midland, said: 

“We are responding to the 
strongest possible representa¬ 
tions, made to us by commerce 
and industry in the North West, 
that the present situation of an 
indifferent rail service and a 
monopoly air route to London, 
is seriously harming the com¬ 
petitiveness of this important 
region of the UK.” 


As the second largest UK 
airline, this new route com¬ 
pletes an important piece of 
the jigsaw for the British Mid¬ 
land network which provides 
meaningful competition and 
choice on Europe’s busiest air 
routes. 

For the first time cm the 
Manchester—Heathrow route, 
business travellers will he able 
to enjoy a separate business- 
class cabin and associated ben¬ 
efits. including new. wider 
scats. In line with British Mid¬ 
land’s policy of offering a 
choice of competitive business 
fares, all of these benefits will 
he available with a saving of 
up to £20 compared with exist¬ 
ing business fares. 

The new route development 
will also give more access to 
and from Manchester and the 
North West of England for the 
17 code-share airline partners 
with whom British Midland 
co-operates and has been 
warmly welcomed by these 
carriers. 

In the 10 months of the cur¬ 
rent financial year to 31 Octo¬ 


ber. the turnover of the airline 
increased by 1 ft percent to 
£452.2 million II996: £387.6 
million | and carried 5.1 mil¬ 
lion passengers tl996: 4.76 
million). a 7.1 percent 
increase nver the same period 
last year. The passenger load 
factor advanced to 70.1 per¬ 
cent 1 1996; 67.3 percent). 

In the absence of any cir¬ 
cumstance adversely affecting 
trading in the last two months 
of the financial year, it is 
anticipated that the pre-tax 
profit for the year ended 31 
December 1997 will be not 
less than £17 million (1996: 
£6.1 million). ■ 


By Christopher Adams 

THE US insurance industry has 
moved to protect itself against 
losses arising from the millen¬ 
nium bomb by drawing up spe¬ 
cial exclusion clauses. 

The move follows similar 
action in the UK. where insu¬ 
rance companies last month 
decided to exclude such risks 
from standard policy wordings, 
and has prompted immediate 
protests from commercial insu¬ 
rance buyers. 

The millennium bomb is a 
problem arising from the ina¬ 
bility of some computer soft-, 
ware to distinguish between 
this century and the next. At 
the turn of the millennium, 
many computers and machines 
could malfunction, causing bil¬ 
lions of dollars in damage to 
business. 


Insurance regulators in 25 
stales across the US have 
approved wordings for general 
liability policies excluding any 
claim for losses related to the 
failure of computer systems to 
recognise dates during 20CKJ 
and beyond. 

“This kind of problem is not 
a fortuitous event," said David 
Oswald of the Insurance Ser¬ 
vices Office, which has drawn 
up the clauses. “There is no 
loss experience for this cither, 
so nothing is built into standard 
rates. If anybody wants cover¬ 
age for this, we think it is only 
proper that something extra he 
charged." 

For small businesses and 
retail outlets, the additional 
cost of securing cover would 
probably he minimal, he said. 
But large multinationals could 


face additional expenses run¬ 
ning to millions of dollars. 

Insurance brokers have criti¬ 
cised the wordings, saying the 
exclusions were loo broad. 
Todd Muller, assistant vice- 
president at the Independent 
insurance Agents of America, 
said brokers were also con¬ 
cerned that the standard exclu¬ 
sion clauses were unfairly 
aimed ut smaller businesses, 
which did not usually negotiate 
individual terms. 

He compared the latest move 
with the “excruciating" experi¬ 
ence that followed exclusion of 
pollution liability several years 
ago, when insurers were 
accused of refusing to cover 
companies which had no identi¬ 
fiable exposure to such a risk. ■ 
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cut back world growth 
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By Vicki Barnett 

THE INTERNATIONAL 
Monetary Fund has cut its 
forecast for world economic 
growth as a result of the Asian 
financial crisis. 

In a special report, the Fund 
admitted that it had previously 
been too optimistic and said 
its new estimate could turn out 
to be ton high if Japan's eco¬ 
nomic slowdown .worsened. 

The IMF. which is playing a 
central role in emergency sup¬ 
port For troubled Asian econo¬ 
mics. estimated that the global 
economy would expand by 3.5 
percent in 1998. 0.8 percent¬ 
age points lower than forecast 
in September. 

The report recommended 
that, to help contain the crisis, 
monetary authorities in North 
America and Europe should 
delay rises in interest rates, 
and even be prepared to relax 
rates if the situation worsened. 

The forecast came a week 
after the Organisation for Eco¬ 
nomic CiMjperafion and 
Development warned 
financial turbulence in Asia 


could knock nearly 1 percent 
off growth of the world's lead¬ 
ing economies. 

The Fund acknowledged it 
“did not forecast the recent cri¬ 
ses. and in retrospect was too 
optimistic in its baseline 
projections.” 

The IMF remained optimis-. 
tic about growth prospects in 
North America and Europe, 
but identified a number of 
risks which could undermine 
its central forecast. The key 
near-term risk, the report said, 
was the possibility that Japan’s 
economic slowdown could get 
worse. 

The IMF has slashed its 
growth forecast for Japan.-cit- 
tng financial sector problems, 
weak domestic demand, and 
the strong impact of the Asian 
crisis. It estimated the Japa¬ 
nese economy would grow by 
just LI percent next year, 
compared to its previous fore¬ 
cast of 2.1 percent. 

The OECD last week cul its 
forecast for Japan from 2.3 
percent to 1.7 percent in 199&. 

The IMF forecast did not 

take into account Tokyo’s 


recent economic stimulus 
package.' However Michael 
Mussa, the IMFs chief econo¬ 
mist. said at a press confer¬ 
ence that although the Japa¬ 
nese package was "a step in 
the right direction." there was 
a risk the economy might con¬ 
tinue to deteriorate. 

The report warned that con¬ 
fidence in Asian economies 
could take longer to return 
than was currently expected. 
This would have potentially 
serious consequences for the 
world economy. 

At the time of the previous 
forecasts, made in its World 
Economic Outlook publica¬ 
tion in September, the IMF 
did not consider the Asian cri¬ 
sis would have substantial 
implications for the global 
economy. However, its latest 
estimate was that the Asian 
crisis would reduce growth in 
other major industrial coun¬ 
tries by around 0.4 percent of 
gross domestic product. This 
effect would he partially off¬ 
set by stronger than expected 
momentum of- growth in 

North America and Europe. 


The IMF predicted 1998 
GDP growth of 2.4 percent for 
the US. down Ik2 percentage 
points from its last forecast. 

Output in the European 
Union was projected to grow 
by 2.7 percent next year, a 
downward revision of 0.1 
points from the IMFs previ¬ 
ous forecast. The forecast for 
Britain was reduced hy 0.2 
points to 2.4 percent. The Fund 
predicted a sharp slowdown in 
countries directly affected by 
the currency crises, with South 
Korea estimated to grow hy 2.5 
per cent, down from the fore¬ 
cast of 6 per cent. It predicted 
Thailand would experience no 
growth in 1998. ■ 
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The Italians 
are in Amman 

• A group or Italian 
journalists spent two 
days at the Inter- 
Continental Jordan as 
part of their familiari¬ 
zation trip to Jordan. 
Eight journalists visited 
Jordan by invitation 
from the Italian Tour¬ 
ism Agency Ratio Via- 
ghi as part of their task 
to promote Jordan. 
Petra was their second 
destination after 

Amman. 



All the art that’s fit to 



Petra, published by FG Moon, 1842, London, signed by David Roberts 


By Christian Douinit 

Special to The Star 

u He explored that patriarchal land , he searched 
its innermost recesses and returned to his native 
country laden with the richest treasures after 
lim'ing completed the finest pilgrunage of an. 
He was the first and the greatest artistic pioneer 
whr has opened up that sacred country to-our 
kin ." 

J. Ballantine. the Life of David Roberts, 
Edinburgh. 1866. 

When it comes to traveler/artists of the Holy- 
land. there is but one undisputed claimant to 
excellence. It is David Roberts, a prolific artist 
of the 19th century orientalist tradition, whose 
speciality was architectural and topographical 
paintings as well as evocative landscapes. 
Through his travels which took him to Alexan¬ 
dria in 1838. he spent several months sketching 
and exploring upper Egypt and Nubia. In Febru¬ 
ary 1839, he traveled to Sinai, Petra. Jaffa. Jeru¬ 
salem. Nazareth. St. John of Acre. Tyre and 
Sidon. then on to Baalbek in Lebanon. David 
Roberts returned to England in 1840 with hun¬ 
dreds of drawings and sketches. There were 
i..uwn to be used for prints and studio pictures. 

Thus, his prints—lithographed by Louis 
Haghe—were published in six volumes entitled 
Views of the Holy Land. Syria. Idumea. Arabia. 
Egypl. and Nubia. In 1842. his publisher Fran¬ 
cis. Graham Moon paid Roberts £3000 Tor the 
right to reproduce them as lithographs. Many of 
these albums in which these lithographs were 
inserted were later broken up to extract individ¬ 
ual prints to be framed and hung on walls. 

It is perhaps useful to explain what is an 
original print as opposed to a reproduction. 
How can something be both original and yet 
duplicated? An original print is individually 
created while the printed art work suggests the 
off-set and what is mass produced by machine. 
The artist makes an image or sketch and then it 
is produced as a print in a strictly controlled 
edition. Sometime the edition is only one. This 
is called a monoprint In other cases 10 or 50 
identical prints are made and signed before the 


plate is destroyed. 

Modem day artists number their lithographs. 
Thus when we observe the notation 2/100, this 
means this is the second lithograph out of a 
total of 100. Of course, the smaller the number, 
the better the quality. Original prints are identi¬ 
fied through careful edirioning and their value 
is assessed by it. Such a print is not a cheap 


offset or photocopy of a precious original, hut 
an art from conceived as an etching or an 
engraving or an eau-fortc. It is a form of art in 
its own right. 

The 1842 F.G. Moon Roberts edition was the 
first record of the Holy Land to be presented to 
the British public at a time when. Islamic .archi-. 
tectum was still little known and was beginning 


to all me* attention in Europe. 

Mam editions followed in both England and 
the Continent in the 1860's and even in the 
United Stales in the 1870’s and 1880’s. The 
interest in Roberts has not abated and new print¬ 
ings continue to this day in the form of not only 
( reproductions hut postcards, greeting cards and 
calendars.W " ^ 


Bulgarian art 
gets a look in 


One voice for nature 

THE MANAGEMENT and staff of 
Hotel InterContinental Jordan visited 
The Royal Society for the Conserva¬ 
tion' of Nature (RSCN) on Monday 
15th December 1997 where they 
adopted three endangered animals, an 
Ibex, an Ostrich and a Gazelle. This 
action was a part of the 12 Days 
before Christmas activities. 

The participants where briefed on 
the activities of the RSCN. and a 
slide show was presented showing 
the various natural run by the 
Society. 

- Mr Kees Heuveling. Executive 
Assistant Manager of Hotel 
InterContinental Jordan thanked the 
members of the RSCN for their warm 
welcome and emphasized on the 
importance of working together to 
create an environmental awareness 
amongst the people working in the 
tourism industry especially Hotel 
InterContinental's staff. ■ 


Ambassador presents certificates 




By Koffi Attah 

Special to The Star 

I t's not often that an exhibitions portray 
messages already cemented in the minds 
of art lovers. Unlike most, the 
exhibition of modem Bulgarian art. 
now in progress at the Baldna Art Gallery, seeks 
to foster and promote friendship and cultural ties 
between Bulgaria and Jordan. 

•‘Bulgaria wants to show the rich cultural heri¬ 
tage of Jordan to the Bulgarian people. A Bel- 
can an TV crew will soon be in Jordan to film 
Jordan’s cultural treas¬ 
ures." said Mr Lubo- 
mir Todorov. the Bul¬ 
garian Ambassador to 
Jordan. 

The exhibition fea¬ 
tures 57 an pieces by 25 
renowned Bulgarian art¬ 
ists who have exhibited 
their works in various 
parts of the world. The 
exhibition is jointly 
organized hy the Baldna 
An Gallery, and the 
Inter-An Foundation in 
Bulgarin and it's under 
the patronage of Dr 
Qasem Abu Ein. the 
minister of culture. 

The methodical and 
systematic selection of 
an works hy a group of 
Bulgarian artists aims to 
erase the dark clouds and misconceptions about 
modem Bulgaria. Some years ago Bulgaria was 
a communist stare, today the story is different, 
and the country seems finally to have democra¬ 
tized not only in the arts and cultural fields but 
in the rot of society. 

One panicuiarly dear example is presented 
hy professor Todor Dinov in his painting "UFO 
lV. u lithography painted in 1994 which costs 
JD ISO. He displays an admirable mastery of the 
massive use or geometric contours, cube-likc 
shapes to design modem skyscrapers, evidence, 
and a confession that modem Bulgaria has disas¬ 
sociated itself from the communist past Another 
work by the same painter ‘Ancient 11160102 ' is 
another lithography painted in 1994 and sells for 
JD 170. is a theatre building-with a lot of theatre 
goers in the background. This may mean free¬ 
dom of expression. 

Professor Dinov. bom in 1919. graduated 
from the Art Academy in Sofia in _1943.Hc is 
considered as the father of Bulgarian cartoon 
movies. 

In the inner section of the Gallery are paint¬ 
ings that focusing on the faith and spirituality of 
Bulgarians. ‘Madoona* and ‘Icon’ are ceramic 
works bv A tanas Gadjev made in 1997. each 
piece goes for JD 150. ‘Madoona* shows baby 
Jesus and Mary in the foreground, with three 


wise men from the east in the background. 
‘Icon’, at the far top is fish designed in ceramic 
with architectural motifs. 

As noted in the Exhibition hall, the subject 
matter and style of Gadjev’s ceramic works is 
almost the same, those of the spiritual world. 
All the ceramic works on display are his 
creation. 

Margarita Voynova works on the other hand 
are inherently tainted with her love for nature. 
Both the intensity and the target of her oil on 
canvas and water colour paintings shift from 
place to place evolve 
mostly around nature. 
‘Sea Bottom' is an oil on 
canvas painted in 1995 
and sells at JD 150 JD. U 
simply portrays the sea 
and the sky.Ftsh in form 
of leaves are being over¬ 
looked by the bright, 
blue sky. The only four 
oil and water color paint¬ 
ings at the exhibition 
belongs to her. Bom in 
1952. she has held many 
exhibitions in Australia. 
France. Russia, Turkey. 
USA etc. 

One of the most strik¬ 
ing paintings. *we both 
live together’, is a col¬ 
oured effort by Miros¬ 
lav Kenarov. in 1995. 
At JD 320. it is the most 
expensive at the exhibit. 
Il presents a man and a woman in a setting that 
communicates a feeling of mutual love. An 
unusual link between the different styles of the 
exhibition, is that between Gadjev and Profes¬ 
sor Borislav Stoev. The Iauer illustrates in his 
‘Pastoral’ and ’Centaur is taking a girl' are 
strong erotic works. Both paintings are colour 
lithography just like the rest of his works in the 
exhibition. ’Pastoral* portrays a man on a horse 
back blowing a flute with two naked women Tn 
festive mood. His other painting ’Centaur is 
taking a girl* shows a naked woman being car¬ 
ried away by a centaur. 

Another color lithography work is by Profes¬ 
sor Hristo Neykov. ’Struggle’ shows two bulls 
fighting to death, this is far from the erotic 
nature of Stoevs' works. Small, rightly packed 
forms in muted colors spiked with thin black 
lines is seen in ‘The Elat’ by Roumen Skor- 
cbev. depicting a woman with a baby in her 
womb. Zlatka Dabova's wood carving displays 
a beautiful innocent woman. 

In general, the exhibition of Modem Bulgar¬ 
ian An is a gaiety emphasized by the impressive 
selection of works by the best 25 Bulgarian Art¬ 
ists. From every angle the admirable exhibits 
will win the heart of anyone with special inter¬ 
est in Bulgarian Arts. It continues till 5 January. 


THE BRITISH Ambassador. Mr Christopher 
Battiscombe. came to the British Council lust 
week to present certificates to successful British 
Council students who had passed their course 
and exams. The certificates were the Uiuvcnsiiy 
of Cambridge First Certificate^ in English, and 
Certificate in Advanced English. There were 
also certificates for teachers .who had success¬ 
fully completed their training course in Teach¬ 
ing English as a Foreign Language. 

Around 70 students and their relatives 
attended the ceremony, and afterwards there was 
a chance to meet the Ambassador over tea and 


coffee, and many students had the opportunity to 
talk to him. Also in attendance was the Director 
of the British Council, Jordan. Dr David Bur¬ 
ton. the Manager of the Language Centre Mr 
Hector Low. and the Director of Studies Mr 
Mike Coney. The students were ako very 
pleased that their teachers had also come along 
to sec the culmination of all of their hard work; 
Mrs Anna ObeidaL Mrs Christine Barakat. 
and Mrs Debbie Critchley. 

The evening was a great success and wiii be 
remembered by everyone who came for a long 
time to come. ■ 
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“In feet, you to buRd fires, don’t you, Mr. Pig? 
Building fires and burning nrfld animals a pastime 
of yours, Mr. Pig? Did you know my client Is an 
endangered species, Mr. Pig, while you yourself 
are nothing more than a walking side of ham?" 



At the professional stick chaser’s training camp. 



A 


Simultaneousty afl three went for the bad, and the 
c o c o nut W n. sound off their heads coMdmg secretly 
delighted the bird. 



¥i 


“Hey, boy! How ya doin’?... Look at him, Dan. 
Poor guy’s been floating out here for days but 
he’s sta just as tat and happy as ever.” 
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by David . 
Views of Jerusalem, Petra. 
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What have you done for me lately,’ voters ask 

Monopolists let Pandora 
out of the ballot box 

In another age, it was said that all roads lead to Rome. In this 
century’, it could be said that all votes led to the Party of the 
Institutional Revolution. Or the Congress party. Or the Liberal 
Democratic Party. These parties, and others, have managed to 
monopolize power for decades within democratic frameworks. 
But, buffeted by the aftershocks created by the collapse of a true 
political monopoly—communism—their grip is weakening 


By Mahnka Singh 

T he political platform that united 
India in the war against colonialism 
was the Congress part)-. It was, tru¬ 
ly- a congress of aD groups that had a 
one-point agenda: independence 
from Great Britain. 

Five decades have passed since that 
independence was won, and agendas 
REPORTING ^ ave changed. So has 
PROSCIZl—Z die Congress party. It 
UfUf fin Ilf has split, splintered— 
Htn UuJll and today sits on the 
opposition benches of 
India's parliament. How did a mono¬ 
lith, which controlled India for 28 of 
the first 30 years after independence, 
come to be in this position? 

The tide began to turn against the 
Congress parry in 1975, when Indira 
Gandhi declared a state of emergency 
following a court ruling that indicted 
her for electoral malpractice. In the af¬ 
termath—which included the Shah 
Commission’s revelations—Indians 
started to learn what had gone on for 
nearly 30 years: that the essence of their 
constitution had been subverted by 
dictatorial leaders who operated with¬ 
in the framework of democracy. Instead 
of decentralizing power to the states, 
the Congress party centralized it and 
imperiously held the states to ransom. 
New Delhi wielded the whip and cre¬ 
ated puppet ministers who owed their 
allegiance to that omnipresent, central¬ 
izing power. 

As Indians came to realize how 
ruthless and unaccountable that 
power had been, they overwhelming¬ 
ly repudiated it at the polls—thus 
confirming a shift had been under¬ 


way since Gandhi took power. 

During tile reign of Gandhi, daugh¬ 
ter of the revered J a walarlal Nehru, the 
Congress party ceased to have internal 
elections for party posts. Invariably, the 
leadership would issue a “whip” to the 
rank-and-file when any vote of conse¬ 
quence reached the floor of parliament 
The party became emasculated, most 
of its members unable to reflect the 
views of their constituents. 

As the Congress party focused in- 



Eve rywhere you look, the Congress 
party—India after Independence 


ward, it opened the door for other na¬ 
tional parties to assert their presence. 
An intrinsically democratic people be¬ 
gan to look for new agendas, a message 
the arrogant Congress party was con¬ 


Landing on the middle 
class can cost everything 


ro most people, 

ame where nir- 

hotels on the pur 

quarts 


some of the first Western businessmen 
into Hanoi in 1990, used the board 
game to train their fledgling real estate 
team. “We played every’ day at lunch. 

At first our Vietnamese as- 

lllnni nlllinv sociat£S dwvys the 

SalLBillll waterworks and electric 
TV utili ties, because tliat’s 

what a communist would 

Do Not Collect think the most valuable. And so we al¬ 
ways won. Soon they began to learn 

Chest”, that Park Place was more valuable—af- 
ninninity onesr . u_ . ? <r** 

f these games ter that, our business really took 08 . 

- . - nrf , *he There is a political variety of Mo- 

ndeance th nopoly aswefl.lt isn’t played 

■s at the /Q r / . . c * 1 

yT out on a board or a financial 

/ NV statement but on a 

■ vf\ much more human 

scale. This game 

r is played on a 

ballot represent- 

frig the hopes and aspirations of a 
d t in 43 citizenry (and, when the game’s cor- 
061156 1 rupied, real estate divisions). This game 

u .i,ers rewards those who have been most 
^ that stim- adept and adroit at corralling votes, co- 
** rae - th* opting the opposition and maintaining 
rafi !? ,n 11 ;— ^ effident and eflectfve hold on polid- 

,trailing P ^ power. The rules are very different: 

holdntg 3, “Stifle the opposition and collect 
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ditioned to ignore. 

The last-growing middle class was 
the first constituency the Congress par¬ 
ty, by taking it for granted, lost. This 
largely urban group became the foun¬ 
dation of the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), which wrestled away the mantle 
of ^nationalism" from the Congress 
party' and used it to attract a middle and 
upper class Hindu constituency. 

This stands in contrast to the Con¬ 
gress party which, as it was originally 
constituted, represented neither the 
polarized positions of the Left or the 
Right. It was a party that believed in 
consensus, one that could absorb a di¬ 
versity ofviews that no ideology-based 
party' could cope with. That was its 
strength, and that was what made it an 
acceptable monolith. 

When die Congress party's fabric 
was frayed, and later tom, its con¬ 
stituents deserted it for smaller nation¬ 
al parties or even regional parties. Mus¬ 
lim supporters felt betrayed by a series 
of events and some careless legislation 
designed ro appease die Hindu funda¬ 
mentalists, and this voting bloc began 
to disintegrate as well. 

Other factors were at work. In addi¬ 
tion to a maturijig electorate who un¬ 
derstood the costs of the Congress par¬ 
ty’s arrogant, dictatorial mindset, new 
economic realities emerged. As the ev¬ 
idence became overwhelming that the 
country’s economy must be restruc¬ 
tured, the states realized that they 
would have to compete with each oth¬ 
er to attract business, the generator of 
wealth that was the new key to political 
power. Centralization only impeded 
diem in pursuing diis goal. 

Today, chief ministers are concen¬ 
trating on their states and building up 
their regional power bases. Priorities 
have changed. Coalition politics have 
shown that it is now, rightly, the stutes- 
oriented chief ministers who determine 
who is the prime minister. .As a result, 
true federalism is slowly emerging. 

The signs are everywhere. The Dal¬ 
its and lower castes are asserting their 
political rights. Autonomy is being 
sought. For the first time since inde¬ 
pendence, nearly all of the regional par¬ 
ries are represented in a centrist coali¬ 
tion. Adjusting to the new political 
realities will take some time, but when 
this revised system begins to work it 
should provide the mechanism that 
will hold India together and prevent 
military rule of balkanisarion. 

The Congress party could easily 
have been the conductor of this new 
political opera. But it was unwilling to 
restructure itself and come to terms 
with the changing enviroiuneiiL Its top 
leaders are from another era. still car¬ 
rying the baggage of monopoly politics 
and a command economy, and their po¬ 
tential successors have made no effort 
to distance themselves from this out¬ 
dated thinking. 

Unless the Congress party’ does 
split again, and in the process redefine 
itself, it will pass into political oblivion. 
And it has a good precedent to call 
upon—it was Gandhi who rejuvenated 
the parry in 1969 when she broke away 
from its old guard, known then as The 
Syndicate.® 
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Goodbye to all that: murdered PR! presidential candidate Donaldo Colosio could count on the electoral system 


A grip on power that most communists can only dream about 

Mexico’s PRI bends to avoid breaking 


By Sergio Stinnicnln 

W ITH THE DEMISE of the CotYUllU- 
nist Pam- of die Soviet Union. 
Mexico's Institutional Revolu¬ 
tionary Party (PRI) became the 
second longest ruling 
party in the world. 

Only Mongolia's Communist 
Pam- has been in power for 
longer. 

The PRI has ruled Mexico uninter¬ 
ruptedly since it was founded in 1929 fol¬ 
lowing a bloody. 1 !)-yea r civil war. A com¬ 
bination «»f electoral fraud and an adroit 
use of government money and influence 
has kept it in power. 

Tilings are changing, albeit slowly. In 
die 1900s and 1970s die PRI consistent¬ 
ly won elections with 80 and 90 percent 
ofthe official vote. In 1976 its cundidaic- 
Jose Lopez Portillo, became die nation's 
president with an official tally of l Oft per¬ 
cent. Traditional PRJ operatives feted 

these overwhelming victories, but a new 
generation of foreign-educated politi¬ 
cians knew that Mexico’s electoral system 
had lost all credibility abroad. 

The tun ting point came in 1988. .Al¬ 
ter a prolonged economic crisis Cuauhte¬ 
moc Cardenas, whose father Luzon.* Car¬ 
denas nationalized [lie oil industry during 
his presidency 50 vears earlier, left die rul¬ 
ing PRJ and was nominated by an alliance 
of small leftist parties as their presidential 
candidate. The political system used all 
its resources to defeat die “traitor - —90 
percent of all television coverage focused 
on die- PRTs candidate.Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari. Two dose aides of Cardenas’s 
were lolled just before die election. 

Still. Cardenas was ahead in die vote 
count early in the evening ofjuly 6, die 
day of the election, when die electoral 
computer system mysteriously crashed. 
Hours later, when the computers began 


to work again, die PRTs candidate was 
now in first place. Salinas eventually won 
with .11 percent of die (official) vote; Car¬ 
denas came in second with 36 percent 

Cardenas's sympathizers have always 
claimed that their candidate was 
deprived of a victory in 1988 
through massive fraud. It is dif¬ 
ficult to decide if they are right, 
but it is clear that there were 
enough irregularities to have the election 
nullified. This did not happen. Salinas 
becan ic president. But the lingering out¬ 
rage ensured that the era of single party 
dominance was over. 

Cardenas founded die leftist Party of 
the Democratic Revolution (PRD) early 
in 1989. In July of diat year tfie PRI lost 
a state election for die first time ever, as 
Ernesto Ruffo of the conservative Na¬ 
tional Action Party 
(PAN) was elected 
governor of Baja 
California. 

In 1994 the 
PRJ’s presidential 
candidate. Luis 
Donaldo Colosio, 
was assassinated at 
a campaign meet¬ 
ing in Tijuana. The 
new candidate, 

Ernesto Zedillo, took die presidency with 
only 50 percent ofthe vote in an election 
widely acknowledged as clean. The final 
result was widely predicted by pubic 
opinion polls and quick counts, wliich 
added a measure of credibility to the 
process. 

Still, soon after taking power, Zedillo 
announced an electoral reform—the 
fourth in five years—designed to bring 
about not only dean but fair elections. 
Negotiations began in early 1995 and 
ended in late 1996, leading to a new set 


of electoral rules which did not leave 
every parry satisfied—in feet, only the rul¬ 
ing PRI approved the final legislation. 
Under the new’ rules spending by politi¬ 
cal parties was limited, restrictions placed 
on government support of any party and 
media companies pressured to provide 
fair coverage of all political candidates. 

Although the opposition parties kept 
on complaining that these reforms did 
not go as far as they wanted, die fact is 
they provided a level playing ground 
during the 1997 mid-term national elec¬ 
tions that helped die opposition to its 
best showing ever. The PRI got only 39 
percent of die national vote, with the two 
main opposition parties, the PRD and 
the PAN, receiving 26 percent each. For 
the first time in history the PRI failed to 
get an absolute majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies, the 
lower house of 
Congress. The 
opposition par¬ 
ties, although sep¬ 
arated by ideolog¬ 
ical differences, 
have been brought 
together by their 
hatred of the PRI 
and have thus de¬ 
feated the ruling 
party on a number of major issues. 

Not all voters took the opportunity to 
abandon the PRI. This October, for ex¬ 
ample, voters in the southern, oil-rich 
state ofTabasco gave the PRI 48 percent 
of the vote as the party’s candidates won 
afl the mayoralties and state legislature 
districts at stake. The feet that the PRD, 
the main opposition party in the stated 
had conducted a series of violent demote 
strations apparently led voters to choose 
the relative tranquillity ofthe party that 
►TO AVOID BREAKING Page 2 
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iron Triangle' may soon be breached 


Japans voters give DAJF; 
self-destructive mandate 
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By Nozpmic .Yakaoka 

W HILE OTHER COUNTRIES are 
beating Cold War swords into 
ploughshares,Japanese Prime 
Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto 
is trying to hammer the “Iron 
Triangle” that underpins the 
ruling Liberal Democratic Party into 
a new. more representative form of 
government. 

* For Hashimoto. re- 
TfflfVfl forming the so-called 

lUnlB) Iron Triangle of bureau- 

crats. business leaders 
and LDP promises to be a case of 
'“heads you win, tails l lose.* 1 Conserv¬ 
ative groups within the LDP are fight¬ 
ing to retain die structure that kept die 
party continuously in power from 1955 
to 1993, correctly forecasting that the 
reforms will pave the way for a genuine, 
two-party democracy. 

Unfortunately for Hashimoto, giv¬ 
ing into the conservatives will also cost 
the LDP its grip on power. His ambi¬ 
tious goals for reducing the size—and 
cost—ofgovernment and reforming the 
political process are ardently support¬ 
ed by the people. Failure to complete 
diese administrative reforms could deal 
Hashimoto - s coalition government a fa¬ 
tal blow. 

The prime minister's dilemma was 
brought into sharp focus by the outcry- 
over ills appointment ofTakavuki Sato, 
who was once convicted in the 1970s | 
Lockheed scandal, as the head of the | 
Management and Coordination 5 
.Agency. With public support for the 5 
government slipping and coalition al¬ 
lies threatening to desert. Hashimoto 
was forced to accept the resignation of 
Sato and to publicly apologize for mis¬ 
judging public sentiment regarding the 
ethics of politicians. 

.This crisis also illustrated the un¬ 


usual weakness of the LDP’s political 
base in die Diet. Until 1993 elections 
the LDP, formed in 1995 by a merger 
of the conservative Liberal and Demo¬ 
cratic parties to compete against the 


During this period, the LDP 
seemed immune to criticism it was fac¬ 
tion-oriented. scandal prone and 
ey driven. With die exception of.sever¬ 
al occasions when scandals erupted. 
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Hie effects of reform as seen by conservatives in japan’s Liberal Democratic 
Party, which has enjoyed a near monopoly on power since 1BS5 


newly established Socialist Party, had 
enjoyed long-term political dominance 
of both die House of Representatives 
and die House of Councilors. 
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Continuedfivrn fur# I 

has niled die state for as long as anyone 
can remember. 

' With the present legislation in place, 
diere is fitde doubt that die PRI will lose 
a national election sooner or later. The 
pany simply cannot count on die unfair 
advantages it had in the past. 

But, unlike die Communist Party of 
die Soviet Union, which did not accept 
anv reforms until it had totally lost con¬ 


trol over the country, die PRI has been 
able to accept changes at a time when it 
can still control the pace of change. 
This means that it will have a better 
chance of surviving than die Soviet 
communists—although it is unlikely 
the PRI will get to overtake die Com¬ 
munist Party of Mongolia. <01 
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the LDP'sstjppi>rt is-*Treri between 
and 50 perce.'U *>fti«e elect.''»s"ite. 

In the 1.093 general election, how¬ 
ever. public fnisiraiioi: • ■■‘ith du vt-.-te. l 
iutcrcss group* d.-al i >e:u. r.i : u from this 

Miop'-ly on r* .’•■ '■ >. 

LDP l»'.*■{ its n:.'i..riti. -i m . tic it* 

betN loci by le.Vr*. »\-..r.v.*. =». 

presklenr id'the >-’cw F;-.: l-'artj. 
left tile LDP (<. I'.-rr.! a iro.tMffof g-*v- 
ernnieiit with ...iisev sin..!! parti..**. 

However. lb-. resulting sc' ett-party 
coalition government did not last for 
long—differences ofbasi-.* p.-iiticul phi¬ 
losophy and die conininiation bcovven 
the two largest members, die Socialist 
Party <presently the Social Democrat¬ 
ic Parly) and the New Frontier Party, 
split the coalition in June 1994. A new 


coalition led by die Socialist Part)' 
which included die LDP held power 
until January 1996, when Prime Min¬ 
ster Mu ray am a suddenly resigned and 
l-IashiinoLo succeeded liim. 

Disillusioned with die seven-party 
and socialist coalitions, the public 
transferred their hopes to die new 
govern men 1. Expectations of die 
Hasliirnotu administration was so 
high ii seemed the public had forgot¬ 
ten the old LDP regime. Elections in 
August 1996, under the new single- 
scat. constituency system, gave the 
LDP seats in die House of Coun¬ 
cilors out of500— still far short of the 
single majority. 

'fur* .ugh u continuing alliance of 
rli l* Social Democratic Party and the 
New Pjrtv Sakigake. which are now 
non-cabinet allies, the LDP regained 
die control of the government. In the 
House of Representatives, die return of 
ft.nucr members to the LDP allowed it 
to i-juiedv regain a simple majority. But. 
with.-iut the Social Democrats, the 
Hashinioto administration can not pass 
• j .n\ laws in both houses. 

For die LDP to retain its public sup¬ 
port. 1; must count on die personal 
popularity of Hashimoto and deliver 
on its promises of reform. But the ap¬ 
pointment of Sato as ilie head of Man¬ 
agement and Coordination Agency se¬ 
verely damaged Hashimoto as a 
political asset, and die reforms pose a 
major dilemma: if successful, die 
LDP's power base suffers, but if they 
fail the people will abandon the part)- 
as they did in 1993. 

Nk-unwhile.japanese politics is in 
the process of restructuring. The 
LDP contains two opposing wings, 
the conservative? and the liberals. 
The largest opposition part)-, the 
New Frontier Party, has a narrower, 
conservative membership base. Some 
..f it? leaders have been seeking the 
cooperation of the conservative 
groups of the LDP. The third largest 
party, the Democratic Party, formed 
by the previous members of the New 
Frontier Party and the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Partv. basically belongs to die 
liberal camp. 

Political pundits predict that evenni- 
.!!;• .-Japanese politic.'! 1 iystein will re- 
ov.-fNtiiiHc into rw? groups: the 
•;.V!*cnaiiveMid die liberals. Many peo¬ 
ple jrgi.-c fora fivo part}-system similar 
:o ffri.se in the I S and UK. japan is now 

•-.-.•edifig toward that goal and. when 
it i< realized, the names of die current 
political parties—including die LDP— 
max well disappear. 'IP 
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COST EVERYTHING 

Continued from page 1 

“'Swap a public works project for 
1,000 votes. -1 

Political movements that began as a 
function of who did die most for the 
people-who best delivered the goods 
and services-have metastasized into 
ones that reflect ‘rihe firstest with the 
mostest" 5 when it comes to building a 
party designed for continuing control. 

Communism has been particularly 
good at tiiis. The movement in its hey¬ 
day developed a variety of one-party 
states with all power and influence held 
by a combination of top party members 
and what the Russians 




— . 




came to call die 

“nomenklatura^ The embers of this dy¬ 
ing fire flicker in Fidel Castro’s Cuba 
and Kim Jong IPs North Korea. 

.4n altogether different brand of mo- 


nent with the quiet support of the. . 

dominant Catholic Church. Over the. 
last two decades, the maturing of some; 
real representative democracies has 1 
paralleled the region’s economic . . 

growth. In practice, political pluralism 
has been mandated in such countries 
as Venezuela and Colombia. 

It is usually the presence ofa domi¬ 
nant middle class in a country that de-. 
termines just how “monopolistic” its 
politics get. A middle class, usually cen¬ 
trist and with something to lose, stimn- . 
latps and forces political change .when 
the party in power becomes too power¬ 
ful, and thus too extreme. It’s die mid-* 
die Haas ofa country that tempers 
» the truism about absolute power 

\ corrupting absolutely. • 

T v \ The oldest democracies in. 

__r~\ North America and "Western _ 

2JL ys\ Europe represent the world’s 
\ S most established forms of 
% \\ political pluralism; But that 

* \\ didn’t happen easily. In this 

century, towering figures .. 
like Roosevlt, Chiirchffl,'De . - 
Gaulle and Konrad Adenauer have ' 
flirted with and practiced monopoly T 
politics. In every case, howcyeiv the cit¬ 
izens have been (amiHarenough with'. ' 
the rules to outplay the would-be mo-':. 
nopoKsts and take the end game.® • 


nopoK- politics can be found in much of - . '■ f 

tlie Islamic world. Most Muslim cblrn-. CrockerSnowJr: IS TH^EDfStfe- ■ “ JBr ‘ 


tries that don’t have kings have poten¬ 
tates instead. Southeast Asia’s two Is¬ 
lamic countries, Indonesia and 
Mabtria, have more stable political 
leadership and parties than their non- 
Islamic ASEAN neighbors, Thailand 
and the Philippines. But they reflect 
monopoly politics through and 
through. 

Opinionated Latin America has its 
own political rules. Until recent times, 
monopoly politics has been practiced 
by the military throughout the conti- 
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Programs on JTV 
from 27 Dec- 3 Jan. 



canemas 


• Galleria I ( Tel: 07933430): George Of The 

Jungle 

• Galleria II (Tel: 079 33430): Air Force One 

• Philadelphia I (Tel: 634149): The Peacemaker 

• Philadelphia II (Tel: 634149): Another 9-1/2 
Weeks 

• Plaza (Tel: 699238): A1 Maseer [Arabia 

• Concord I (Tel: 677420): Conspiracy Theory 

• Concord H (Tel: 677420): Mr. Bean 



, M SATURDAY 

-:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Twinkle 

—Muppet Show 

StuDbna u 

■J^-Beakman's World 
4i30—Neighbors 

Programs 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7:3S—Perspective 

—* >er *® c ^ Strangers 
8:30—Prism 
9:10—Time Trax 
10:00—New® at Ten 
10:30—Feature Film 
12:00—Ellen 

SUNDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10— The Pink Panther 
2 JO— Johnny Quest 
3:00—Energy Express 
4:00—American Chart Show 
4:30—Tarzan 
6:00—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Kate and ADie 
8:00—Cinema, Cinema, 

8:30—Submarines 
9: 10 —Renegade 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—North & South 
11:10—The Jewel in the 
Crown 

MONDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 

2:10—The Show With the 

Mouse 

2 JO—Hammerman 

3:00—Gillette Sports Special 

3:15-r-Riding High 

3:30—Animal Show 

4:00—Oliver Twist 

4:30—Neighbors 

5:15—French Programs 

7:30—News Headlines 

7:35—Murphy Brown 

8:00—The Health Show 

8:30—Babylon -5- 

9:10—Highlander 

10:00—News at Ten 

10:30—Emergency Room (KR) 



Time Trax, Saturday at 9:10 
11:15—Cosmos (Doc) 

TUESDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Sandocan 
2J0—C.R.O. 

3:00—Skippy 

3 JO—The Album Show 

4 JO—Square One TV 
5:15—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Yon Bet Your Life 
8:00—Skeleton Coast 

8 JO—Encounter 
9:10—Hollywood 
Remembers 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—Magaret Volant 
11:15—Scarlet and Black 


WEDNESDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Johnny Quest 
2:30—Art Box 
3:00—Spellbinder 
3:30—llie Monsters Today 
4:00—Border Town 
4:30—Neigh hors 
5:00—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—High Tech Culture 
8:00—Step by Step 
8:30—Challenges 
9:10—Kang Fu 
10:00—News at Ten 
10 JO—The Sculptures 
11:15—The Ginger 

THURSDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 


2:10—Peter Rabbit 
2:30—My Little Fairy Tale 
3:00—Americas Funniest 
People 

3:40—He Shouts He Scores 
5:00—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 
7:30—News Ifcadlines 
4:00 —National Geographic 
4:30—The Prince & The 
Pauper 

5:00—French Programe 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Trivial Pursuit 
8:00—The Parenthood 
8:30—Lois & Clark 
9:10—Oprah Winfrey 
10:00—News at Ten ' 

10:30—Feature Film 
12:00—Music Show 

FRIDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—The Adventure of 
Teddy Ruxpin 
2:30—Fred And Barnev 
3:00—Wish Bone 
3:30—Lucky Lube 
4:00—Family Matters 
4:30—Natural Wonders or 
Europe 

5:00—French Programe 
7:00—News in French 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Life on the Internet 
8:00—Are you Being Served 
8:30—Adventures of Brisco 
County 
9:10—Horizon 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30— Best Seller 
11 JO—Feature Film 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANQAIS 

SAMEDI 

5:00—Betes pas Betes 
5:15—Regarde le monde 
5:30—Secrets de familie 
6:00—Les groLtes de Borneo 


7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

L 'tntf Jr Cofomh 

DIMANCHE 

5:00—Micro Kids 
5:15— Regarde k monde 
5:30—Secrets de familie 
6:00— Magazine 

h\nn /uit ri-irr 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15 —Magazine pour tous 
Ziwi 

LUNDI 

5:00—Betes pas Betes 

5:15—Regarde Ic monde 

5:30—Secrets de familie 

6:00—Thalassa 

7:00—Le journal 

7:15—Magazine scientifique 

CiiUj \ur < ific/ 

MARDI 

5:00—Betes pus betes 
5:15—Regarde le monde 
5:30—Secrets de familie 
6:00—Saviiir plus sante 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Orient sur Seine 

MERCREDI 

5:00— Micro kids 
5:15—Regarde le monde 
5:30—Qui est qui 
6:00—UshuaJa 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—E=M6 

JEUDI 

5:00 —Vn jour, une fete 
5:30—Le monde est a vous 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Le dessnus des cartes 

VENDREDI 

5:30—Lc juge Cnrdier 
7:0(1—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Alin la (rm- 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 
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tV^-THIS WEEK’S- * 

* HOROSCOPE * 


By Linda Black 

Weekly Tip: The moon is in Cancer. Pisces people will be 
especially lucky. 

Aries (March 21-April 19). People will be ruled by their 
emotions. Sports activities should go very well, although 
there’s a little more work involved than you like. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). Your partner is your best 
coach. He or she has some brilliant insights. Romance blos¬ 
soms. Make time for an attractive friend. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Money is a major issue. If you 
work, you’ll get it. If you don't, you won’t Also, show you 
can be frugal. That's especially important now. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). You’re strong. You’re also 
vivacious, intelligent and good-looking. Be careful with your 
money. Don’t spend it all on love. You could learn quite a 
loL 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). Finish up old business. Pay off old 
debts. The moon will be in your sign, giving you the extra 
touch of class you need. 

Virgo (Aug, 23-SepL 22). You should do pretty well. 
Your friends come through just in the nick of time. You're 
under pressure. Although you may be right, the other person 
outranks you. 

Libra (SepL 23-OcL 23). You've got loo many places to 
be and too many people demanding your time. Besides, one 
of your supervisors is being a real jerk. 

Scorpio (Oct 24-Nov. 21). Go for a drive or long bike 
ride. You’ll enjoy a change of scene. An extra assignment 
virtually wipes out your social life. Conditions do get better, 
though. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21;. Start by paying off a bill 
you owe. You can do it through private negotiations. The 
action’s fast and furious, with a slightly syncopated rhythm. 
You’re strong, but you have authority figure problems. It’s a 
learning experience. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). A team effort works. 
You’ll do fine together. Pay bills. Also, figure out bow 
you're going to get the funding you want for a big project 
Do the research and you might find yourself a loan. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). There’s too much work and 
not enough sympathy from your boss. He or she seems to 
think you can do anything and everything. Share the load. A 
stalemate prompts you to get cm to other things. 

Pisces (Feb- 19-March 20 ). You have all the luck in the 
world. Things won't be nearly as nice soon. Even previous¬ 
ly easy tasks will be difficult Don’t worry, all this practice 
is making you stronger. You'll start getting luckier in love. 

If You’re Having a Birthday This Week: You'll get a 
chance to broaden your horizons this year. Take it Let an 
attractive person draw you out of your shell. If U be fun. 

p 1997, Tritvae Mcdii Sanies 
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Breaks balance out. The 
sun don't shine on the 
same old dog's rear end 
every day. 
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Noel : line histoire de Romains par VeroiuipueAbu-Nijmeh 


I 

S Supplement en fran5ais du Star 


Noil est peui-etre la fete chritienne la plus riche en traditions. 
A ’ombre d'entre elles cependanl remontent au-delt de la culture 
chrftienne. L’introdudon de la J&e de Noel dans le cycle 
liturgique est en effet relativement tardive. Precede en Orient de 
VEpiphanie, qui commemorait outre l'adoration des Rots Mages, 
la ntussance de Jesus el son baptime, Noel apparast a Rome au 
TVk slide apris Jesus-Ckrist pour se ripandre peu A peu dans 
Vest midtierranien. Jl dirive de deux fetes rommaes distinctes. 
Fin dicembre, anx environs du solstice d’Mver se cel&rment A 
Rome les Satumales, festivitds tides aux rites de ficondUi qui 
preludment a la renaissance du cycle annuel et a Vascendance 
du soleti. On hononat Saturne la drriniti des graines enfotaes 
dans la terre. Par certains cdtis, les Satumales affichaunt un 
aspect camavalesque : les valeurs societies itttient renversies, 
toute licence admise. Les esclaves Haient tibdris le temps des 
rdjotdssances et sefaisaient servir par lews mmtrcs. Les families 


se rendaient visite et fckangeaient des r**d*m*r La seconde fete est 
ceBe de la enmssance du Soled invainew*, institute en 274 ap. JC. 
par Vempereur Auritien. Cette file solaire en son honneur est 
Vaboutissement de revolution du cutte de sa personnatiti. Auritiea 
en fixe la date le 25 ddcembre,jour exact du solstice d'kiver selon le 
calendrier remain. 

En choisissant eerie mime date pour la c&dbration de Noel, les 
chrdtiens reprenaheut A hear compte I'image du •Soleil invamcu» en 
Vapptiqiumt au Christ souvent qaalffU de •lundire du monde*. De 
lit vient le faste lumineux de la file. Les Satumales out transma 
certains types de ddcorations, tds les guirlandes, ainsi que lew 
camctire convivial et la cotaume des prdsents. Quant aux rites de 
fertititi, ils sont bien prdsents au trovers d’omements comme le hoax 
et le gui qui produisent lews fruits en lover et surtout par le sapin 
qui reste verdoyant au plus froid de la saison, bien qu'il sod 
d'origine nordique et non pas romaine / 



By- 
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Ramadan 

Le croissant indecis 

30 oil 31 decembre ? Le dibut du jeune 
depend de l'apparition de la lune. Pour 
savoir, la Jordanie compte surtout sur 
VArabie Saoudite. 


Palestiniens 


Entre le calendrier hfigi- 
rien tlunairc) et le gregorien 
(solaire). i! y a un decal age an¬ 
nuel dc 11 joure. Une r£alit£ as- 
ironomiquc qui explique la 
variation de la periode du Ra¬ 
madan. Ic neuvieme mois du 
calendrier mu sir! man. Chaque 
annee. Ic Ramadan arrive dix 
ou onze jours cn avance par 
rapport a I’annee prfeedente. A 
cause de ce emplacement dans 


le temps. il 
avoir lieu en routes 
saisons. 

La vision du crois¬ 
sant de la nouveile 
lune dans son neu- 
vifeme mois est le 
seul signe indi'eatif 
du commenceihent 
du jeune. Cette an- 
nfie. tous les pays 
musulmans le guette- 
ront il partir du 29 
decembre. Trois hy¬ 
potheses pre- 

micrement, on ob¬ 
serve le croissanL Ic 
29. Le premier jour 
du Ramadan sera 
done le 30. 
Deuxi&mement. on le 
voir le 30. cc qui re- 
porte le debut du 
jeflne au 31. Troi- 
siemenL la lune est 
capricieusc el ne 
veut pas se montrer. 

Alors foremen t. le 
premier jour du 
Ramadan sera fixe 
au 31 decembre car les mois lu¬ 
natics se composent de 30 jours 
seulement. 

Les calculs effectuds depuis 
plus de deux mois par 
['Association jordanienne 
d’Astronomic determined le 3 
comme point de depart 
Ramadan : •D’apres nos esti 
motions, ce sera difficile voire 
impossible d'obsenvr le crois¬ 
sant lunaire le 29 decembre. 
Cette tmit-la, la lune se couche- 
ra avant le soleil. Dans ce cas, 
I'emergence de la nouveile lune 
n 'aura pas lieu. Ainsi le 30 de¬ 
cembre ne pent etre astronomi- 
quement Ic debut du Rama¬ 
dan explique Mouhammad 
CWch. un des responsables de 
I* association. 

Cependanl. cetie conclusion 
n’est pas definitive pour 


peut Pour 



du 


Ic 


Ministere des Affaires isla- 


miques. Tout d'abord. 1’ Islam 
s’intfiresse peu aux calculs des 
astronomes et compte surtout 
sur l’observation de n’importe 
quel Jordanien (sous certaines 
conditions, voir plus loin): en- 
suite. la Jordanie compte sou¬ 
vent sur le guet mend par 
I* Arabic Saoudite et adopte sa 
decision. * Les deux pays sont 
voisins et ont presque la mime 
heure du coucher de soteiL 
cette raison, le 
royaume hachemitc 
fait generalement 
confiance au te- 
moignage de 

VArabie Saoudite», 
pidcise un des 
responsables du Mi- 
nist&re des Affaires 
islamiques. D'autant 
plus cette annde. La 
ligue mondiale isla- 
mfque a en effet ddci- 
dd d’utiliser le centre 
tdlescopique ultra- 
modeme de I'Arabie 
Saoudite pour repdrer 
la lune dans le del 
encombre de I’hiver. 
Mais rien ne gorantit 
le succds de 
1'opdration. 

Quoiqu’il en sort, 
dans tout le royaume 
et d’abord dans ies 
regions les plus dle- 
vdes (Ajloun. Wadi 
Sir ou Sweileh k Am¬ 
man...), des centaines 
de personnes se met- 
tront k I’afTflt du fameux crois¬ 
sant lunaire : sur les toits. ies 
minarets, Sk l’ceil nu ou au tdle- 
scope. 11 faut ndanmoins rem- 
plir que Iq ues cri&res pour 
avoir le droit de tdmoigner : 
etre majeur, musulman eL.. 
sensd. L'heureux observateuq 
se rend alors au tribunal relig- 
ieux pour preter serment et cer¬ 
tifier avoir vu le croissant du 
Ramadan. 

Ensuite la bonne nouveile est 
diffiisde h la tdldvision et h la 
radio par le grand juge et dans 
les hauts-parleurs des mos- 
qudes par les muezzins. 

Satisfaits et bdats, les gens 
se congratulent vivement: une 
ambiance euphorique qui dure 
jusqu'au repas de I'aube, Ie 
premier souhour. ■ 

Nahed Al-Khlonf 


Refugies mais accrocs a leur ecole 

On dit souvent que les Palestiniens sont une population tres eduquee. Qu’en est-il exactement des 
refugies dans les camps du royaume hachemite ? Que peut-on dire du niveau scolaire dans les ecoles 

de VUnrwa par rapport aux etablissements gouvemementaux ? 


"Nous nous accro- 

chons a Veducation parce que 
e'est surement la voie qui peut 
garamir noire futur et celui de 
nos enfants*. Im Izzar est pro- 
fessetrr dans une des dcolcs de 
filles du camp de rdfugids Pa¬ 
lestiniens de Baqaa. Elle est 
elle-mlme rdfugide palesti- 

nienne comme 99% de ses 
coll&gues. Et elle croit h son 
mdtier: »La meiUeure [agon de 
sortir du tunnel, e'est de persis- 
ter dans les inides*. Cette mo¬ 
tivation, on la retrouve egale- 
ment chez les dleves. •Les 
enfants veulent rdussir. Les 
malheurs et les difficulty les 
rendent plus forts, tdmoigne 
une volontaire d'une associa¬ 
tion de soutien scolaire qui dd- 
pend de 1'Unrwa, plus que tout 
ils disirent avoir un avenir plus 
prometteur done ils se mettent 
en tite d'etre les meilleurs». La 
vie dans le camp n'est certes 
pas des plus favorables pour 
suivre une scolaritd normalc. 
De nombreux enfants se retrou- 
vent a faire Ieurs devoirs par 
terre faute de bureaux. 

Exemple de I’aine 

Mais, souligne Jean- 
Christophe Auge. chercheur 
sp&ialiste de T'dducation en 
Jordanie au Cermoc (Centre 
d'dtudes et de recherche sur le 
Moyen-Orient contemporain). 
•il est plus facile de suivre des 
etudes en etant a Weihdat qu’en 
habitant a 15 kms de Ma'an». 
L’ensemble des institutions 



Dans le camp de Zarqa. Malgre les classes surpeuplees, les enfants gardent leur 
motivation. Pres de 30% d*entre eux poursuivront leurs etudes a VuniversitfL 


educatives sont h portee de bus 
dc la plupart des principaux 
camps dc rdfugids palestiniens. 

Dc plus, mcme si 1‘Unrwa 
manque encore dc places pour 
accucillir tous les enfants de 
rdfugids. les salles dc classes 


Conferences de soutien 

DansJes camps de rdfugids, des conferences sont organ- 
^ is&ts presque chaque mois sur diffdrents themes. A la de- 
inande du personnel dducadC, des spedalistes \iennent 
pailfer de divers sBjets: santd. dre^ue, sida™ Tous Ies pa¬ 
tents stint-.Men sflr convids i ces conKrences qui ne font 
jamais saflfr vide. Ces rdunaons d’lnformatioas ne sont pas 
. anssLbieh ihstitotiOTafisdes dans les dcoles du gouverne- 
■mduL ... \ ■' , 

Par aStenrs^. les professeurs partidpent h des semi- 
‘ naares dans Iesnquda ils apprament k modver leurs dleves, 
' i traite-,diaqiMf cas partieufier que Penfant soft tres done 
ou trds faibtef S irbUser aussi des mdthodes modern es 
. d’fehkatfcra (ihfdnnatjque, audiovisuel™). ■ 

A.L 


sont generalement Men dqtri- 
pees et beaucoup 
d’ctablissements disposent de 
mntdricl informatique. II y a 
aussi • 1’cxemple des grands 
frfcres. ccux qui ont rdussi. 
Quand dans une famillc de hurt 
enfants. 1'aTne poursuit des 
dtudes brillames a I'unhersitd. 
il devient un exemple a sui\*re. 
AajourcThui 30% des rdfugids 
Palestiniens se rcirouvent en 
lac apres leur tawjibi 
(l'equivalent du bac franpiis). 

Cependanl ce chiffrc ne suf- 
fit pas pour dire que Ies Pales- 
liniens ont un meilleur niveau 
scolaire que les Transjorda- 
niens. Tout d’abord. les Pales- 
tiniens des camps ne represen- 
tent qu'un tiers de la population 
paleslinicnne totale en Jordanie. 
Ensuite- si entre eux les dldves 
savent d'ou ils viennenL les sto- 
trstiques des ecoles gouverne- 
mentales ne font pas la diffe¬ 
rence entre Palestiniens et Jor- 
daniens pure souchc. II ne faut 


d'aillcurs pas trap y compter 
dans un pays qui refuse tou- 
jours dc publier les rdsultats du 
dernier recensement des Pales- 
tiniens en Jordanie. Ainsi un 
eifcvc d'une &ole de I'Unrwa 
suit le meme programme que 
dans les dcolcs publiques jorda- 
nrennes. Mais ses deux der- 
nidres anndes de scolaritd jus¬ 
qu'au tawjihi. il est obligd de 
les passer dans un dtablisse- 
ment gouvemcmcntaL Pas de 
baccbaiaureat dans Ies dcoles 
de I'Unrwa. Le tawjihi ne pent 
done servir (fdldmem de com- 
paraison. Le jeune paJcstinien 
rdfugid devient. son bac en 
poche, un Jordanien ordinaire 
dans Ies chiffres nationaux. 

Dans les universitds. cet 
«anonymat» est respeetd. En 
revanche, ce n'est pas le cas 
dans les colidges coramunau- 
tai res. En effet. ces instituts 
forment les dtudiants pendant 
deux ann des aprds le bac d di- 
verses professions techniques 


(ddcorateur. dlectri- 
deh, charpentier...). 
Or Ies fiteves des deux 
colftges gdrds par 
I'Unrwa rdussissent 
mi eux que ceux qui 
ddpendent de 1'Etat ou 
de I'armde : 97.2% de 
rdussite h 1'examen fi¬ 
nal dans les deux pre¬ 
miers contre seule¬ 
ment 74% dans Ic 
reste du pays. Bien en- 
tendu. le recnitement 
de ces deux colleges h 
Amman el h Wadi Sir 
s'adresse avant tout 
aux Palestiniens. 
mdme si le critdre du 
niveau scolaire est 
d’abord pris en 
compte. 

Ecole nonnale 

Doit-on en conclurc 
que les Palestiniens is- 
sus des camps dc rdfu¬ 
gids ont un niveau, 
scolaire supdrieur & 
celui des Jordaniens ? 
Aucun chiffrc ne nous 
pennet de I'affimKr. 
Surtout que les deux 
colleges ne comptcnl 
qu'environ 2250 dtu- 
diants. 

Rate ccoe formidable moti¬ 
vation. tant chez les dlfevcs que 
chez les professeurs. •Les en- 
seignants n'ont pas 
Vimpression d’avoir des ftudi- 
ants en face d’eux. mais Carrr- 
ment des membres de leur fa¬ 
milies, explique Omar G ha wen 
. rcsponsable du sccteur dduca- 
tif de I’Unrwa en Jordanie. En 
outre. •VUnrwa a mis iris rfii 
Vaccent sur la formation des 
professeurs », explique le cher¬ 
cheur Jean-Christophe Augd. 

U est vrai que depuis deux 
ans. 1'age nee des Nations Unies 
a mis en place dans la capiralc 
jordanienne une sorte d'dcole 
normale. 1'Educational Scien¬ 
ces Faculty (ESF). Une pre¬ 
miere dans le royaume hachd- 
mite. But de b manoeuvre : 
obtenir des professeurs de haut 
niveau pour Ies dcoles de 
I’Unrwa. Ainsi prds de 900 en- 
seignants passent b la mouli- 
nette dliriste de cet institut; un 
tiers en formation initiale. le 


143.207 

eleves 

Environ 2j6 ndUkHK 
de refugies palestiniens 
rdpartis dans plusieurs 
pays de la region. Plus 
de la moitie, 1,36 nul- 
litKDS. viventen Jordanie. 
Cette population rdfu¬ 
gide revolt une aide de 
I'Unrwa, l'ugence des 
Nations Unies sous 
forme d'une assistance 
sanitaire. scolaire et soci- 
ale. L'education reste le 
secteur prioritaire de 
1'agence puisqii'eUe oc- 
cupe pres de 50% du 
budget total de l'Agence. 
•Le but principal de no¬ 
ire organisation a tau- 
jours tti Veducation de 
tios enfants *, assure 
dnergiquent Omar 
G ha wen, le directeur du 
programme dducatkm 
de I'Unrwa en Jordanie. 
Lal-mdim est un refugie 
palest! mien. 

.. Dans, le royaume taa- 
chdmite, I'agence compte 
202 ecoles, 143^07 
dleves et 3973 profes¬ 
seurs. pour 1’annde sco¬ 
laire en cours. 
L' Chselgnement est grat- 
ulLH 


reste. des pndcsseuni deji en 
poslc. cn formation continue. 
La facultc nc recrutc evkiem- 
ment que parmi les Palesti- 
niens. 

Enfin les parents jouent aus¬ 
si un rdlc important dans la 
rdussite dc leurs enfants. Pour 
eux. l'education esi la meilleure 
arme pour lultcr inielligcmmcnt 
contre son dcstin. Cost en tout 
cas 1‘avis d’une mam an palesli¬ 
nicnne it la sortie des classes 
dans Ies camp de Baqaa : 
« L'education est un heritage 
que je peitx laisser a mes en¬ 
fants car f a, personae ne pour- 
ra le del rtiire ■ 

Amineh Ishtay 



Noel en Jordanie 


Les enfants font la loi 


Comme en France , les families (essentiellement chretiennes) ne peuvent coupera la tradition 
des cadeaux pour le plus grand bonheur des bambins et des commergdnts. 


Selon les Anglais, •la 
settle difference entre tut enfant 
et un adulte e'est le prix du 
/fitter *. Associds a Noel, les 
joucts sont devenus incontour- 
nablcs. Dds que Noel approche. 
nn sc prdcipite dans Ies maga- 
sins. •L'eclmnge dc cadcaux 
existe depuis longtemps, af- 
firmc Nawnl. femme au foyer. 
il v u quelques annees on en 
acheraU pour tout le monde . les 
grands, les petiis ct meme les 


behes. La familie se reunissait 
la veille de No#l pour celebrer 
la fete et ouvrir les cadcaux. 
Aujourd'hui. on suit la meme 
tradition mais d'une maniere un 
pat differente car les families 
sont plus grandes. Reste qu'on 
offre toujours des cadeaux a 
nos enfants qui se sont maries 
et a leurs enfants». 

NoSl occupe une place toute 
particuli&re dans le cceur des en¬ 
fants, loin devant leur anniver- 
saire. Ils croient dur comme fer 
au P&re Noel et s'ils se sont bien 
conduits ou s’ils ont eu des 



bonnes notes a I'ecole, ils exi¬ 
gent des jouets exceptionnels. 
•Jc me prepare pour Noel un 
mois a I'avance, avoue Jihad, a 
vrai dire, Noel m'etouffe. C'est 
deverut une sorte de fete plus 
commercialc que spiriutelle. Je 
n'ai jamais su dire non a mes 
enfants et s'ils choisissent tin 
jouel de quaiite qui conviem a 
leur dge. jc le leur acheterais». 
Cependanl de nombreuses fa¬ 
milies y regardent k deux fois 
avant d’ouvrir leur porie- 
monnaie. •Lxs jouets sont ex- 
ccssivement chers. constate 
Khaled pdre de trois enfants. 
t'annee derail re. e'etait la 
mode des voitures Radio 
Shacks. Mes enfants ont inslste 
pour que je leur en acliete. J'en 
ai prix trois : la premiere ct 63 
dinars, la devx&me a 54 dinars 
et la troisieme a 30 dinars, et 
encore apris une reduction de 
60%. Cette annee. I'un d'eux 
m'a demands un Ldgo. Un 
original coUte 100 dinars 
environ . La contrefafon. 
\Zr'*. jtoiite mains cher mais 
-•■•q'esi de la Ores 
ntauvaise qua¬ 
iite. H est 
presque impassi¬ 
ble de trouver un 
jotter a mains de 
20 JD satif si tu 
cherches quelque chose de tres 
bon marche. que tu n’oseras 
meme pas offrir a tes enfants». 

En Annee. deuxi&me marche 
du jouel en Europe derrifcre 
I'Allemogne. un m£nage dd- 
pense an tour de 2000 francs 


(250 JD) de joujoux par enfant 
et par an. 

Le m£me Khaled estime par 
ailleurs qu'aucun conlrole n'est 
exered sur Ies jouets : •Le goit- 
vemement pennet 1‘impnriation 
de loutes series de jouets, 
dangereitx ou pas •. 

De leur cote, les enm- 
mergants sc frottent les mains 
puisque Ic volume des ventes 
augmente de 80% pendant 
Nofil. •Tout le monde se trotav 
oblige tf adteter des cadeaux, 
explique I’un d'eux. meme les 
parents sans ressources optent 
pour des cadeaux symbotiques. 
quilte a offrir une petite r future 
cn piastique •. II est vrai que 
I'expression de joie sur le vis¬ 
age d’un enfant ouvrant ses ca¬ 
deaux est un moment incom¬ 
parable. ■ 

Rana Kawar-Bagaeen 


Le Pefe Noelam 




Tradition popalaure. jsm; 

^ -— --- ^ •* « •* 


, est dfiplare. 



tion paJenne, No&l reste kLfSte la ^irs-j 
Dans la plupart des. pays cTEuropd Ur^^ 
jour ffcrid NoSI reste ttne'ffite ^itseme^-f 
sur la crfeche, les lampions, Ie-r^3^1.dq re?cau^--Ky«83eaux.-: 
Le caractdre rdigieux «pjus 

naux. Les Espagnols. les haftras. les jPcffhigais-iestect: 
fiddles SL b messe de minint-et prdft^it ^tendr^Te t j{r i,rj *“ ? 
fdpiphanie (le 6 janvier) pckm»'d6rac?tS^c2B3eaux.;. - 
. En France, on s'offreles cadeaux lainatiitt^ ' ,c A£ ~’ 

Lc sympathique Pdre Nodl s’est>«gtii^..p^ . 
bon Saint Nicolas .poor gfiter 

ies Rois mages qui sen chatgepk iBs-sqt^pIus rt o hal^w ^^ 
halie. le Pdre Nodi est une 
peu sorddre. Dans b mythtdogie 
sorte de vreiUard a longue-batbe : qtp.fSiiqfBce. 

Nicolas et distribue des catfeaux&>G^aiht"enfhnts.-Tife^ f 




Lx Pkre Noel peut toujours rever. Les jouets ne profile nt 
pas des riductions d’Mver. . 


Ou sont passes les ours en peluche ? 


Les concepteurs des premiers ordina- 
teurs electroniqucs des anodes 40 se doutaicnt-ils de 
ce que deviendraient leuts monstres qui pesaient 
alors plusieurs tonnes, occupaient i’cspace d’un la- 
boratoire entier et n’dtaient gudre plus puissants 
qu'unc calculette d'dcolier moderne ? Sans doute 
pouvaient-iis pnSvoir que leurs machines allaient de- 
venir plus peliles. plus fiables et plus pratiques. Ce¬ 
pendanl 3s ne soupconnaient certainemem pas qu^ 
la fin de ce milldnaire, les ordinateurs feraieni partie 
de la photo de familie. au pied dc l'arbrc de Nodi. 

Depuis quelques armdes d£j& les onii’nateurs ou 
PC ont ddbordd du cadre professionnel. Les foyers 
dquipes d’un PC sont de plus en plus nombreux et 


Ies ordinateurs sont aujourd’hui une idge-cadeau 
presque ordinaire pour les fetes de fin d'anode. En 
Jordanie comme en Europe, cette micro-mania est 
rdeente mais ne cesse de progresser. Par rapport k 
d'autres cadeaux qui poivent parfois decevoir, 
i'ordinateur fait gfinfiralement Vuhanimiif. Surtout 
qu’au-deb de la machine de base, il existe tout un 
las d'accessoires et d'Squipements : imprimames 
couleur, jeux sur CD-Rom, enceintes acoustiques k 
faire pSlir d’envie plus d'un milomane. joystick 
pour simulation de vol. souris sans fil a infra- 
rouges. modems ulcra-rapides pour explorer Inter¬ 
net. Le Pire Nofil n'a que i'embanas chi choix. 

La vente cfeces -aceessoires k Amman est muhi- 


plifie par trois en dficembre. Lessor de b messnge- 
rie dlectronique (e-mail) y est pour beoucoup. Les 
gens ont de plus en plus recours a ce reseau liable, 
infiniment phis nqiide et mfimemoins onfireux que 
le counier classique. A condition d'etre dquipfi 
d'un PC d'un modem et d'etre abonnd a un serveur 
Internet. Bref. apris deux ou trois Nofil. on peut 
devenir un cybemaate averti et trfes bien fcuipd. 
Le Ptre Nofil liri-mfime s'est mis k ia page. Pour 
mi eux i^xmdre & tout Je counier filectronique des 
enfants. il envisage sfrieusement 1‘achot d^n mo¬ 
dem pins, peiformant. ■ 

Jean-Claude Hias 
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To book your Advertisement Graphic and Designs on the electronic Sign Boards on the 
of SAFGWAY Bldg.. 6SHNANA Center - Jabal Alhussien & DOWNTOWN call 680367 


The First Class Hotel In 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
< room_! 


rav-saitMF. 

Home ofihe Char Grill 
Check our 

Lunch & Dinner special 

Starting November 10 

Open Daily 12:30 pm - Midnight 
Shmeisani above Chili House 

For Reservation Tel. 693053 


Amman Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 Darotl Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 
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James Bond is back 

in franchise that 

never dies 


By Kenneth Tnran 

HOLLYWOOD—There’s no advertis¬ 
ing tagline on ‘Tomorrow Never 
Dies," the new James Bond film, but 
an accurate one might be “Never wake 
a sleepwalker. Especially one that’s 
turning a nice profit." 

As the latest film in a series that 
dates back to “Doctor No" in 1962, a 
run of 18 pictures that has earned an 
estimated $2.5 billion in admissions, 
“Tomorrow Never Dies” is very aware 
of its position as the latest incarnation 
of one of the most lucrative franchises 
in movie history. 

This self-consciousness means more 
than licensing so many products— 
notice, please, the BMW car, the Dun- 
hill cigarette lighter, the Omega watch 
and the Ericsson phone, to name a 
few—that you half expect Bond to ap¬ 
pear covered with a sea of corporate 
logos like a successful Formula One 
driver. It also mandates that considera¬ 
ble tune and effort go toward keeping 
things the same as they've always 
been. 

So even though the Bond song is 
now sung by Sheryl Crow instead of 
Shirley Bassey or Nancy Sinatra, 
change is not apparent or even allowed 
in most areas of “Tomorrow Never 
Dies." The film's producers have cal¬ 
culated, no doubt correctly, that in tin's 
chaotic world the Bond audience 
wants things unchanged as much as 
possible. Who would have thought 
that what started out as the racy ex¬ 
ploits of a suave secret agent would 
turn into the movies' version of com¬ 
fort food? 

From its derivative title through the 
Bond-in-an-eyebali logo and the way- 
farm liar Monty Norman theme, a lot of 
"Tomorrow Never Dies'* has a stodgy, 
been-there feeling. Agent 007 still pre¬ 
fers martinis shaken not stirred, still 
makes increasingly tired double¬ 
entendre remarks, still drives a car 
that’s a weapons arsenal on wheels. 




We save you more 




Ttenmost pleasurable shopping . 
experience ... It’s just about 
everything you need, fll low prices. 
Amman-7ih Circle Tel: 814129 


ORLANE 

Beauty Institute 

O Facials 

• Body j kin treatment 
4 Make-up 

O F.uropean manicures ic 

padicurer 

Qweider Trading Est 

Tel: 695049 



Enjoy Reading The Star 
Every Thursday Morning 

| For Only 

JD 20 

Annual Subscription 

For more information please call 652380fax 648298 


■ The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle. Jabal Amman. 
nearAhliyyah Girls School 

Take away is available 

Open daily 12:00-3:30p.m 
7:00- Midnight 

Tel 638968 

ijjjk C2oj'rtfc>r m t 
Hotel Suites 

M. Luxury Tel 
®. Comfort 8 

Service] g 
.it Location ^ 

In the ^ of 8 
Sweifvieh 9 





, Hoec Ymml ftuwote Dwfe 
' in a Refiomg Ataupftsfte 

Hospitality Is Our Specialty 

Far Baanitkna Hok Call SS1T1SO Ea-130 
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And gadgetmrister I 
Q (Desmond Lie we- j 
tyn), though looking 
like he could have ; 
served Queen Vie- l 
tori a, is still banding i 
out gizmos to our fa- [. 
vorite undercover 
operative. j' 

Speaking of un- ] 
dercover. ‘Tomur- [j 
row Never Dios" is j 
so old-fashiooed in j 
die romantic area it 
just about wheezes. [ 

Bond's uysi with a i 
Scandinavian pro- ] 
fessor of linguistics i 
is shot in such a do- ? 

. terminedly modest ! 
way it comes off as ! 
quaint more than j 
sexy. And even the i 
concept of blond ; 

Scandinavians as the i 
epitome of sexuality j 
has a comforting, 
retrograde feeling : 
about it. 

Veteran director 

Roger Sportiswocde has tried to pep 
the old warhorse up. but the combined 
inertia of all those pictures ever 
years proves hard to budge. The only 
place where an updating has been suc¬ 
cessful is in the addition of the lively 
Michelle Yenh. one of Hong Kong’s 
top female action stars, as a sidekick 
for Mr. B. 

Though we’ve never met him be¬ 
fore, even the power-mud villain, in¬ 
tent on nothing less than world domi¬ 
nation. feels familiar. As written by 
Bruce Feirsiein and played by Jona¬ 
than Piyce. Elliot Carver does have .1 
different occupation than the evil 
types of the past; he's a n>cdu mogul, 
an exaggerated version of Robert Mj\- 
well or Rupert Murdoch. who believes 
“words are the new weapons" in a bat¬ 
tle to control the hearts and minds of 
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every human being on Earth. 

Completely devoted to his credo 
th^i “there's no news like bad news," 
Cursor is willing to manufacture 
events to sell papers and TV time. He 
and henchman Gupta (Ricky Jay) use 
computer technology (the all-purpose 
bogeyman of the moment) to provoke 
a major diplomatic incident between 
Britain and China that Carver hopes he 
cun massage into all-out war. 

He reckons without the cool intelli¬ 
gence of M iJudi Dench) ami the sang¬ 
froid of 007 (Pierce Brosnan. once 
again), who gets assigned to figure out 
y.hul's up. Fortunately for our side. 
Cdi-ver’s wife Paris iTcri Hatcher) is 
an old. nit, acquaintance'of Bund's, 
:;nd its just a mailer of lime before he 
finds out enough to bailie for the fate 
i.-f civilization as we know it. 


As noted. Yeoh as Woi Lin, a Chi¬ 
nese operative reluctant at first to join 
forces with "a decadent agent of -■ cor¬ 
rupt Western power," is a major asset, 
as arc the elaborate stunts that are one 
■of the series' reasons for being. Also 
breaking the ironclad bonds of nverfa- 
miliarity is the terribly amusing Vin¬ 
cent Schiavelii as Dr Kaufmunn. 

"J am not interested in your stupid 
escapades," a ted up superior sav> to 
Bond at one point, but the people who 
bankroll these films feel other ■ -n* 
When it says ‘‘James Bund Wit. Rt 
turn” at the close of the credits, is • 
promise you can take to the bank. tJi- 
erullyJi 

IA Times- Wash ingion Post 
Sen t Service 



just tune in to Orbit, 
your theater for 
leading 
entertainment 


■"'% . W r ""' J .. ’ .;'i 
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Orbit 

For more information or to subscribe contact your !ocnl dealer or Orbit Direct ;m +357 909 5000 s-.i. ln: . iN *, tA . rU 
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Computer 
c o m p a n i esr ! $. 

Welcome to The 
St.ir's Workstation, 
the absolute source 
on what’s hot and 
what’s not in 
Jordan’s IT market. 
Fax us on 648298 or , 
email us at 
Star@N ETS.com. Jo 
with your news and 


Global One offers ZakNet solution in Jordan, allowing 
Internet access speeds that are 10 times faster: 

Internet via satellite, 
from ZakNet 


ZAKNET OFFERS a new, 
exciting service which is 
Internet through satellite, 
providing the ability to 
download information from 
the Internet through Satel¬ 
lite, directly to your PC. 

It is a one way Satellite 
down-link, with all requests 
made by the user are per¬ 
formed via the Internet uti¬ 
lizing a normal dial-up for 
leased) telephone. This is 
were Global One comes in 
to provide the dial-up or 
leased line link to this amaz¬ 
ing new concept. 

internet through satellite 
unleashes the speed of the 
Internet by replacing tele¬ 
phone lines with fast satel¬ 
lite down-links, allowing for 
speeds that are over 10 times 
faster! 


What is needed to benefit 
from this service? 

Following are the minimum 
requirements in order to benefit 
froih the Internet through Satel¬ 
lite service: 

■ A Global One Internet dial 
up account 

■ A 2.1 meter Satellite Dish 
Antenna or hiaher (C band 
LNB1 



■ 120 MHz Processor or 
higher 

■ 16 MB RAM (32 MB 
recommended) 

■ 20 MB of 
Hard Disk 
space 

■ Windows 95 

■ A 28.8 Kbps 
modem or 
higher (or a 
leased line) 

■ ZakNet 
Card to receive 


the signal directly 

How much does it cost? 
The ZakNet Card costs 'JD 
250. Then you have choice 
to select an Individual Plan 
or a Corporate Plan. 

Individual Plan 

■ Subscription JD 36 per 
month; includes 20 hours or 
180 MB free. Any addi¬ 
tional usage is charged at 
JD 1 per hour or 4.5 MB. 

Corporate Plan 

■ Subscription is JD 450 
per month: includes unlim¬ 
ited hours and 1.5 GB free. 
Any additional usage is 
charged at JD 0.35 per 1 

MB. 

Here it should be noted that 
all ZakNet subscriptions 
offered by Global One are 
annual, and offered on a pre- 


Fully Arabized: 

Packard Bell Multi Media PC 


PACKARD BELL have 
Arabized their P.B. Navigator 
Software, so the company's 
new PC’s are a center of 
information and entertainment 
that is easy to use and 
understand. 

The machines come 
equipped with Pentium MMX 
processors, high speed fax 
modems of 566600 BPS, radio 
card to hear background music 
and remote control to control 
your PC from a distance 
instead of using the mouse and 
much more. The PC's are 
geared for home use for the 
whole family. You can make 
your telephone calls from the 
machine, send and receive 



faxes, record messages through 
the answering machine, listen 
to the radio, and all these 
functions can be running in the 
background, while you run 


your pre-installed packages 
such as MS .Works, MS. 
Publisher, Educational games. 
Encyclopedias, etc.... 

The- system provides 
excellent stereo sound for your 
parties; just put the CD and 
play it or use the stored songs 
in your music maker and ocher 
pre-installed music oh the 
hard-disk. To- top that all, the 
systems have a very original 
_ design and are color coded for 
easy instaflatioo. 

ACMSG Part of N. Nazzal 
& Sons Group, are the sole 
distributor of Packard Bell 
systems in Jordon. They are 
ready to provide you with a foil 
demo at your convenience. ■ 


Netscape considers free 
browser 

• It seems like Netscape is 
planning to offer its browser 
(Netscape Navigator and 
Netscape Communicator) for 
free, to oppose the huge 
competition from Microsoft 
Internet Explorer, which is free. 
This is part of Netscape's 



paid basis. 

The service is delivered 
within three weeks of 
subscription. 

How to subscribe? 

Internet through Satellite ser¬ 
vice is available to all Global 
Imemer customers. To sub¬ 
scribe to the service, contact 
Global One sales department at 
(++962 6 6S5I01) or send an 
e-mail to sales® go .com.jo. 

ZakNet's internet through 
satellite is just one of the many 
services that Global One offers 
to Jordanian Internet users. 
Global "One is the pioneering 
Internet Service Provider in 
Jordan, since March 1996. 

Global One enjoys a sub¬ 
scriber base of more than 5.000 
users. Global One was bom or 
an international alliance 
between three major telecom¬ 
munications providers: France 
Telecom, Deutch Telekom and 
SprinL ■ 


News update 


new policy to ‘keep it’s options 
open' and it could also be.an 
aggressive move at this time, 
due to the fact that a court order 
recently issued prohibits 
Microsoft from bundling its 
Internet browser along with its 
operating system Windows 95. 

AOL tops one milli on 
outside US 

• America Online growing 
rapidly, with the company 
recently announcing that its 


subscribers from abroad 
(outside the USA) have topped 
one million! 

America Online, along with 
its local business partners, 
manages Internet online 
services in the United 
Kingdom. Germany, France, 
Canada, and Japan. Members 
in Austria. Switzerland and 
Sweden are also able to access 
AOL services and the company 
has announced plans to launch 
a service in Australia in 1998. 


Talk and seeanyprie 

over the ■-? 

WITH WEBPHONR, and aa atla<^ed f caBiflC& r , 7 oti 
talk and see anyone else over ttatnternei as.fong- astbey 
too are nsingWebPfaflae,¥rKkh fc a ftee •' j : - - 

The main fiuutafiaQ wife you: 

can only speak for 3 

reconnect (winch is staple hud easybutii birjhodonveni+nr. 
as tfc company really does want ymt fo -je^sfer)!: ' ; . 

If you do decide to regster ttiere’s a bntertfane $49.95 : 
charge that yon can easfiypay ttectaiptaftNetsdipe^by. 
credit card or duck. /}■■■'’ 

You then get a personal registraiJon cdde, aiid wfti!in . 
minutes your WebPhone has aE te-ndvahM.Ihh^tiqris 
inducting unlimited talk and video wfth anyonfe ihywhere 
In the world, unlimited Voice messagingat an tta&s, un-tine 
technical support, four ^oiie' ' 

music-oo-hold, individual messages forint 
group conferencing. . - ■••’A- r». . >; - 

Check • • • out V ;WebPhtihe at 1 . address: 
http^/wwwJvEddleEa^Org%ebpho95^xe- ■ -. : 


Gbbal One is the pioneering provider offull Internet services in Jordan 
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Trackpoints and touchpads: 

Chasing your computer 
mouse, out of the house 

IF YOU’VE recently used a notebook computer, it should he 
interesting to stop and think of the evolution of pointi^ 
devices, from the normal desktop mouse olj the ' to 

amazing track point or touchpad your ™tetK»k utilizes. 

For users like me, the mouse has been a k>yal companion 
since 1988, and I am yet to give it up for anything else, hul 
I've got to admit that some of the pointing devices I m 
experimenting with are very, very ’exotic*.. . . 

The irackpoint, in particular, is an amazing device. It ‘9 ok * 
like a small nob (usually red or black) that sits in the middle ot 
your keyboard, between keys, and provides foil mousc-like 
control by simply touching its tip with your finger. 

Instead of swirling your wnst around, or straining >wjr 
whole arm; all you have to do is skilfully move your finger! U 
is truly a revolutionary concept, especially it you’re nred of 
your desktop mouse. This nob doesn't feel like a mouse at nil. 
You can’t feel as 'emotionally* attached to it as you would to 
your good old mouse. Once you use the irackpoint, you 
realize that the lovable mouse, is on its way out. 

Another amazing pointing device is the touchpad. It is a 
pad, offering a square or rectangular area in which you slide 
your finger around, moving the on-screen pointer as a result. 
Without a doubt, it feels awkward at first, but you get the 
hang of it For most of us computer users who normally slide 
our hands halfWay across a tabic, clicking away^ with our 
index finger, it is a somewhat weird ‘sensation’ gliding your 
finger gently across a soft surface and watching an on-screen 
pointer follow. 

, Touchpads feel too non-compuierized. They feel like an 
extension of the touch-screen concept which is what most ol 
us would have preferred to begin with! Except, you're not 
touching the screen, but a pad. In a way. touchpads are 
easier-to-use than the regular mouse. How many times did 
you try to familiarize a friend with a mouse, only to realize 
that they found it difficult to handle at first? With the 
touchpad, trackpoint or other new devices, people feel, more 
and more, that they are using extensions of their own limbs. 

Moving onto another area of pointing devices, we've got 
wireless mice, which follow the ‘point and shoot' concept. 
Who needs a cord, when an infra-red transmission can get the 
job done. Such, units have been available for sometime, but 
haven't caught on to well, probably because of problems in 
getting them to work from across the room—sifter all. if it's 
supposed to work like a TV remote control, what’s the point if 
you can’t operate your favorite application on your computer 
in the bedroom from the bathroom? 

Still, wireless technology in the field of pointing devices is 
developing in such a way. that you find units that look like a 
cross between a remote control and a mouse along with all the 
latest Home Entertainment systems that comprise of a 
computer, TV and video all rolled into one! 

What does all of this mean to the good old, standard 
mouse? Well, in the field of notebook computers it’s 
practically extinct. However, in desktops it still roles, it's 
simply the cheapest and most popular pointing device. After 
all these years, the standard mouse still docs the trick. 

The inventor of the mouse couldn't have imagined the 
multitude of subsidiary products and developments that would 
be produced to his/her original idea. But the question remains, 
and 1 wish anyone out there could answer it: Why is it called a 
mouse, in the first place? 

The mouse cord looks like a toil, but apart from that I can't 
see the similarity. Still they couldn’t have called it \m 
electronic pointing devicc-that slides across your tabic': that is 
just too, a long name. Actually, come to think of it The word 
moust’doesH’t seem weird atalf. To all mouse users out there, 
hang umo your electronic rodents and enjoy using them for 
now. Soon, they’ll be replaced by nobs and pads! ■ 


European soccer 
player of the year 

PARIS—Winners of the Golden 
BaH, awarded to the European soc- 
cer player of the yean 

1956— Stanley Matthews, Blackpool 

1957— -Alfredo DiStefauo, Real 
Madrid 

1958— Raymood Kopa, Real Madrid 

1959— Alfredo Di Stefano, Real 
Madrid 

1960— Luis Suarez, Barcelona 

1961— (taarSivori, Juventus of 
Turin 

1962— Josef Masopust, Dtdda 
Prague 

1963— Lev Yashin, Dynamo 
Moscow 

1964— Denis Law, Manchester 
United 

1965— Eusebio, Benfica of Lisbon 

1966— Bobby Chariton, Manches¬ 
ter United 

1967— Florian Albert, Ferenc varos 

1968— George Best, Manchester 
United 

1969— Gianni Rivera, AC Mfian 

1970— Gerd Muller, Bayern 
Munich 

1971— Johan Cruyff, Ajax 
Amsterdam 

1972— Franz Beckenbauer, Bayern 
Munich 

1973— Johan Cruyff, Barcelona 

1974— Johan Cruyff, Barcelona 

1975— Oleg Blokhin, Dynamo Kiev 

1976— Franz Beckenbauer, Bayern 
Munidi 

1977— Allan Smousen, Bocussia 

1978— Kevin Keegan, Hamburg SV 

1979— Kevin Keegan, Hamburg SV 


Ronaldo being recognized as 
best soccer player in world 


Confederations’ Cup 


Bayern Munich 

1981— Kari-Heinz Rummenigge, 
Bayern Munich 

1982— Photo Rossi, Jnventns of 
Turin 

1983— Michel Platini, Juventus of 
Turin 

1984— Michel Platini. Juventus of 
Turin 

1985^-Mkhd Platini. Juventus of 
Turin 

1986— Igor Bdantiv, Dynamo Kiev 

1987— Rmsd GulEt, AC MDan 

1988— Marco VanBasten, AC 
Milan 

1989— Marco Van Boston, AC 
Milan 

1990— Lothar Matthaus, Izxferaazi- 
onaleofMQan 

1991— Jesm-PSerre Papin, (Hym- 
piqne Marseille 

1992— Marco Van Basten, AC 
Milan 

1993— Roberto Baggio, Juventus of 
Turin 

1994— Hristo Stoichkoy, Barcelona. 

1995— GeorgeWeab. AC MDan 

1996 — Matthias Sammer, Borossia 
Dortmund 

19S/7—Ronaldo, Interaazionaletf 
Milan 


ROME—The image of 
Ronaldo in a smart jacket 
with a trophy in his hand 
is likely to become as 
familiar in the next few 
weeks as those of the 21- 
year-old grinning after 
scoring another goal. 

The Brazilian has 
become the first South 
American to win the pre¬ 
stigious Golden Ball 
award for Europe's Foot¬ 
baller of the Year from 
France Football 

magazine. * 

The latest honor— 
which follows his award 
for World Footballer of 
the Year in 1996 and 
European Golden Boot 
winner for being 
Europe's top scorer last 
season—confirms beyond 
all doubt that he is cur¬ 
rently the best player in 
the world. 

He always knew he 
was destined for success 
—and that he would 
achieve it on the soccer 
pitches of Europe. 

Ronaldo, who learned 
his trade on the city 
streets of his native Bra¬ 
zil. says the long trip 
across the Atlantic was 
obvious for a young 
South American with no 
money but plenty of 
talent. 

“I was tiny when the first great Bra¬ 
zilian players started co come to 
Europe, a bit like the Italian immi¬ 
grants before them, following their 
dreams." he said recently. “I was 6 
years old and I decided I’d come to 
Europe as soon as I could." 

SportSim Ronaldo got his chance 11 
years later when he signed for Dutch 
giants PSV Eindhoven from Belo Hori¬ 
zonte side Cruzeiro, where be had 
already made his mark with 58 goals in 
60 matches. 

He made a seamless transition to 
European soccer, hitting 30 goals in 33 
league matches in his one full season in 
the Netherlands before moving south 
to Barcelona, Spain. 

He enjoyed a spectacular start there, 
not only keeping up his virtual goal- 
per-game scoring record, but also 
doing so in style. 

A typical Ronaldo goal m those first 
matches with the Catalans involved 
picking the ball up somewhere near the 
center circle, running at the opposing 
defense at terrifying speed and. after 
shrugging off a series of attempts to 
scythe him down, slotting the boil 



under the goalkeeper into the net. 

In an injury-intemipted season with 
Barcelona he chalked up 34 goals in 37 
league games. Spain and the world 
loved him and soccer's governing body 
FIFA named him World Player of the 
Year. 

Then came Ronaldo's long, drawn- 
out transfer to Inter, which threatened 
to take the spark out of his game. 

He complained openly about the 
interminable wrangling over his trans¬ 
fer fee and insisted all he wanted was 
to play soccer in what he regards as the 
world’s most competitive league. 

"When I played in Spain I thought 
the championship there was tough but 
there's no. comparison with Italy." he 
says. 

“Here it’s much, much more com¬ 
petitive. even when, you're playing at 
home against the bottom team in the 
league." 

But chat has nor stopped Ronaldo 
from scoring goals. 14 of them in 19. 
appearances which have helped' cake 
Inter to the top of Serie A and the quar¬ 
terfinals of the UEFA and Italian cups. 

The man Italian media call simply 


V II fenomeno" has proved 
once again he can adapt to 
a new league and new 
opponents and score goals 
on virtually any soccer 
stage. 

At the same lime he 
shuns the limelight with 
characteristic gentleness 
and diplomacy. 

“1 don’t understand all 
this sudden amazement,’’ 
he said when asked about 
the media attention he has 
received in Italy. *‘I was 
already good when I was 
- just .16 .T7- poor but good 
nevertheless. I just get on 
with my work and try to 
do it the best I can. 

“I’m lucky in that I've 
chosen a great squad, and 
not just because of the 
quality of the players. 
They help me and I help 
ihem. I'm happy with my 
teammates both at Inter 
and Brazil." 

The one stage on which 
Ronaldo has yet to prove 
himself is the World Cup. 

He was a member of 
the Brazil squad that won 
the tournament in the 
.'United States in 1994 but. 
at 17. he did not get a 
game, something he cites 
as his greatest disappoint¬ 
ment to date. 

The other item still 
missing in the Ronaldo 
trophy room is a league championship 
medal. 

He has-a Cup Winners' Cup medal 
thorn his season at Barcelona, a Copa 
America medal with Brazil and domes¬ 
tic cup winner's medals from three dif¬ 
ferent countries—Brazil, the Nether¬ 
lands and Spain. 

But even with Ronaldo in their front 
line. PSV and Barcelona Tailed to win 
their respective championships and the' 
Italian Scudcitn remains his prime aim 
with Inter this season. 

He faces a punishing schedule of 
matches over foe coming months as 
both Inter and Brazil vie for his talents. 

"Time is the one thing I don't have," 
he said. “I've thought of asking Father 
Christmas for more of it but I know 
even Ik can't help me. I never have . 
time to he with my family, to see 
places, to relax with my friends.- All 
chat'll have to wait until 1 stop 
playing." 

That may he every defender's wish 
but. for now. the 21-year-old from 
Bento Ribeirn shows no sign of slow¬ 
ing up. ■ 
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The Brazilian team after receiving the Cup 


RIYADH—Ronaldo and Rom¬ 
ano each scored hat-tricks as 
Brazil crushed 10-man Austra¬ 
lia 6-0 to win the Confedera¬ 
tions’ Cup on Sunday. 

Newly-crowned European 
Footballer of the Year Ronaldo 
made up for some limp perfor¬ 
mances earlier' in the eight- 
nation tournament with a virtu¬ 
oso performance, while 1994 
World Cup winner Romano 
ended as the competition's top 
goal scorer to underline his 
claim for a place in the team for 
France 98. 

The game was effectively 
decided in . the 24th . minute: 
when Australian striker Mark 
Viduka was sent off for a wild 
challenge on C&fo. By then 
Brazil were already leading 
after an explosive-start that saw 
Australian goalkeeper Mark 
Bosnich make four good saves 
in the opening MO minutes 
before Ronaldo opened the 
floodgates in the 15th. 

It was experdy created by 
Demlso.n, who cut down the 
wing before dragging the ball 
back for the striker to hit hud 
the top of the net. 

The pace of the inter Milan 
man caught Australia napping 
for the second in the 28th min¬ 
ute as he stole between two 
defenders and tapped foe ball 
past Bosnich. who appeared to 
think it was running wide.,. 

Australian coach Terry Yen- 



Brazil capture King 
Fahd trophy 
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ables brought off Tony and 
Aurelio Vidmar on foe half- 
hour in a vain attempt to create 
■ some stability, particularly on 
the left wing where Deni Ison 
had set up his store. 

There was then a brief glim¬ 
mer of hope for the Australians 
as speedy striker Hnny Kewell 
ran through on goal but put his 
effort over the top of the 
crossbar. 

But it was a rare foray and 
Brazilian defender Cafu made 
BraziTs thin} eight minute from 
half-time with a cross that- the 
Australian defence failed to cut 
out, allowing Romano to take 
effortless advantage. 

The carnage continued eight 
minutes after foe break as Rom¬ 
ano again cashed in on some 
sIoddy defending to score from 


Ronaldo’s headed pass for a 4-0 
lead. 

Ronaldo’s third came five 
minutes later after an outstand¬ 
ing long-range pass from capi- 
lain Dunga. He controlled on his 
chest and then hammered home 
on the half-volley. 

The striker still had time to 
cam a yellow card for handball, 
a decision that brought a wide 
pin to the face of the Thai offi¬ 
cial, Pirom Un Prascrt. 

Romano’s treble was com¬ 
pleted from the penalty spot In 
me 74th minute after Bosnich 
brought down Ronaldo at the 
endof a typical scything run. 

, The six-goal triumph came 
J u j* a week after Australia had/ 
held the Brazilians to a goalies!#! 
draw in a group match at the 
same venup ■ 
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